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HOME missionary church of 


thirty-four members in 1859,: 


: has become the largest Pro- 
‘testant church in Cleveland and the 
largest Congregational church be- 
tween New York City and Califor- 
nia. Pilgrim church received one 
hundred and twenty-eight new 
members at its May communion 
this year, making a total member- 
ship of ten hundred and seventy- 
The roll has exactly doubled 
since the new was dedi- 
cated ten years ago he little one 
has become a ogg This enroll- 
ment represents a Ww 
working membership. Every year 
the church Committee urges all non- 
resident members t 
‘church near their homes All new 
members whether on confession or 
by letter, make written application, 
answering a series of questions as to 
their religious belief and life and 
previous activity in Christian work 
and promising to be faithful helpers 
in Pilgrim church. : 
The members constitute a finely 
organized army, under capable 
leadership. The pastor and associ- 
ate pastor and pastor’s assistant and 
nine other helpers, including five 
kindergartners and a visiting nurse 


sionary 


innowed and - 


join some 


are free. 


By Irvinc W. Mercatr | 


devote all their time to the varied 
work of the church. Thirteen 
others are employed for a part of 
their time. -And in addition nearly 
four hundred positions of special 
responsibility are filled by volunteer 
workers,.of whom one hundred and 
nineteen were last year in the Sun- 
day school, ninety-six in musical 
organizations, seventy-seven on of- 
ficial boards, twenty in the sewing- 
school, and twenty-four in boys’ 
work. The church supports a mis- 
in Chine as its foreign 
pastor. 

There is a rare spirit of mutual 
affection and enthusiastic loyalty. 
Pilgrim is an ‘‘Avenue church”; it 
occupies the most valuable site in 
its part of the city. Itisastruly a 
‘‘family church,” in the best sense, as 
the most exclusive church in the city, 
but it is not exclusive. All sittings 
This free pew policy was 
adopted in 1878, long before the 
present edifice was built. A former 
pastor, Dr. Sturtevant, wrote re- 
cently: ‘‘When persons who con- 
tributed very largely to the support 
of the church voluntarily gave up 
the seats they had occupied for the 
use of those who had paid very lit- 
tle, and accepted what had always 
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been considered very inferior seats, 
it was.a more eloquent testimony to 
the real purpose of the church, and 
a more effective invitation to the 
community, than any hundred ser- 
mons could Have furnished.” In the 
dedication sermon, Dr. Mills ex- 
pressed the feeling of the church 
when he declared: ‘‘ We believe to- 
day there is not enough gold in the 
world to purchase a pew in Pilgrim 
church. May this always be true!”’ 
_ The controlling purpose of the 
church is personal ministry in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Its ever 
widening and varying ministries in 


its own community are in obedience 


to the command to begin at Jerus- 
alem; it gives generously to many 
local ‘charities and to all our Con- 
gregational benevolent’ societies; 
and through its foreign pastors, the 
martyr Pitkin and his successor 
Wieder, it helps to carry the Gospel 
to the other side of the world. 


The center of all its work is its 


evangelistic pulpit, and second only 
to the preaching is the great Sunday 


school, which, for many years, has 
been one of the largest and most 
successful in the city. Of the one 
hundred and eleven who joined the 
church on confession last May, 
seventy were members of the Sun- 
day school. If more space in this 
article is given to the Institute than 
to the Sunday school, it is because 
the Institute’s work and methods 
are less known. The audience room 
and Sunday school rooms occupy 


the entire main floor, except the 


church offices, and when opened 
together twenty-five hundred people 
can hear the preacher’s voice. 

The building cost one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars and is 
free of debt. It is churchly in every 


line, and every one of its forty 


rooms is built for constant use. It 


embodies the ideas of Dr. Mills and 
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the able business men associated 


with him on the building commit- 
tee; and it was built under the 
direction of a skilled architect who 
has experimental knowledge of what 
a modern church is for. Artistic 
form and decoration are combined 
with utility. Strength and beauty 
arein the sanctuary. It standsforth 
as a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
touching the life of the whole com- 
munity at every point. It counts 
nothing of human interest foreign 
to itself... It does not criticise 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and Social 
Settlements. Many of its members 


actively support them, and some of 
its most cultured homes are social 
settlements without the name, exert- 
ing unobtrusive and untold influ- 
ence in many less favored lives. 
But its own work is-to be a church 
of Christ, and this it is without 


apologies; as such it claims and 
exercises its high privilege of doing 
whatever it believes Christ would 
do. 

Pilgrim church i is apostolic; in the 
true Pauline spirit it sincerely seeks 
to become all things to all men that 
it may save them. Its so-called 


“Institutional”? methods are only a 


a simple and natural expression of 


this spirit in modern city condi- 


tions. It is not a machine, but a 


living body of Christ. 


President Tucker, in his National 
Council sermon, three years ago, 
declared that our Congregational 
churches fail in efficiency because 
they fail to adapt themselves to 
changes in social structure and in 
Christian ideas. What Bagehot says 
of the state is equally true of the 
church: ‘‘Institutions which have 
grown from the beginning by adap- 
tation may live as long as any if 
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they continue to possess the power 
of adaptation.” Old age brings to 


many churches dimness of eye sight _ 


and stiffness of joints. The secret 
of perpetual youth is not to lose the 
power of adaptation. | 

The increase of Pilgrim church 
in numbers and power has been a 
divinely natural process of growth 
in wisdom and stature and favor 
with God and man. In the joyous 
struggle for the life of others it has 
been made strong and fit to survive. 

Its field would not be considered 
promising soil for a Congregational 
church. The ward has increased 
only twenty-four per cent in four- 
teen years, though the church has 
grown two hundred and forty-seven 
per cent—all of it during Dr. Mills’ 
pastorate. Scarcely any of this 
growth has come at the expense of 
neighboring churches. All of them 


are stronger for the fellowship of. 


their stronger neighbor. 


A small 
but strong circle of New England 
Congregationalists have always been 
among the leaders, but nearly twen- 
ty other denominations are repre- 
sented and there are many loyal and 
effective workers from homes only a 
few years removed from a foreign 
language and foreign customs. A 
large share of the members have 
never been members of any other 
church. Pilgrim church furnishes 
convincing proof that there is ma- 


terial for a Congregational church 


wherever there are people who have 
not been converted to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The abundant spiritual harvests 
of recent years are the result so far 
as human agencies are concerned, 
of intensive cultivation of a field - 
with many limitations. There has 
been religious and social sub-soiling, 
which has reached the people’s 
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hearts and the good seed has in due 
time fallen on good ground. lan 
McLaren’s eloquent plea for a social 
revival has deeply stirred the 
churches in England and Scotland. 
‘‘Tt is not a question,” he says, ‘‘as 
to whether we ought to have more 
men and more buildings and more 
funds, but as to whether we cannot 


‘use the men and the buildings and 


the funds to a better purpose, and 
whether, zf we were organized like a 
great public service or like an able bust- 
ness enterprise we should not be able 
so to use them.”’ Pilgrim church is 
approaching Dr. Watson’s ideal. It 
is organized with the thoroughness 
and careful attention to detail of an 
able business enterprise and it is 
concentrating effectively upon the 
work and the constantly increasing 


power of its loyal membership. It 


is said that President Eliot rejected 
an offer to be treasurer of a great 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS © 


He has the gift of leadership. He 


corporation in order to accept the 
Presidency of Harvard. A Pilgrim 
church business man recently said. 
that Dr. Mills would have made a 
successful railroad president. He 
has the rare combination of great. 
natural administrative ability and 
conspicuous intellectual and spiri- 
tual power as a preacher and pastor. 


is peculiarly careful that due credit 
shall be given to all his official asso- 
ciates and to the rank and file of 
the church membership for their 
share in the success of the church. 
The church committee is a pastor's | 
cabinet where every member has a> 
free voice and vote. The harmony | 
which has characterized the church | 
from its earliest days continues | 
unbroken under his strong but never. 
selfishly ambitious leadership. 

The methods are the outgrowth | 
of the spirit of the church. Morn- 
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ing and evening services are held 
every Sunday in the year, with 
preaching that touches closely the 
life of the great congregations, and 
with the finest of music led by a 
quartette and a large chorus choir 
and the ‘‘Angel Organ.” There are 
a Women’s Association, a Young 
People’s Association, a Pilgrim 
Brotherhood, a circle of King’s 
Daughters, a Mission Study circle, 
and a Pastor’s Nurture Class led by 
both pastors. 


MISSIONARY 


The church has always laid-special 
stress on temperance instruction. 
It was prominent in the Woman’s 
Crusade and strongly supports the 
Temperance Unions and_= Anti- 
Saloon Leagues. Since 1877 it has 


_used unfermented wine at its com- 


munion services. 
What is known as ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Church Institute” is, like Pilgrim 


church Sunday school, one of the 


departments of the church. Its 
Trustees are 


The weekly 
prayer-meet- 
ing gives no 
signs of deca- 
dence. Itisa 
family gather- 
ing of spirit- 
ual power and 
warm fellow- 
ship. Fre- 
quent special 
meetings are 
held each year 
for a month 
before Easter, 
and other city 
pastors often 
assist. | Pres- 
ident King 
and Professor 
Bosworth of 
Oberlin, have 
several times 
given courses 
of addresses 
and President 
Thwing and 


elected by the 
church and 
the ecclesias- 
tical society, 
and its officers. 
by its own 
members. It. 
can be best de- 
scribed in the 
words of its 
prospectus: 
‘“The purpose: 
of the Insti- 
tute is Char- 
acter Building 
by the use. of 
all available 
means within 
our limita- 
tions, through 
wholesome 
amusements 
and training, 
elevating lit- 
erature, up- 
lifting envi- 
ronment, and 


Dr. Schauffler 
and Dr. Fraser 
are often wel- 
comed as brethren greatly beloved. 
But the pastoral force and the mem- 
bers ‘‘do the work of an evangelist.”’ 
A visiting nurse is the latest addi- 
tion to the working force. In five 
months she made twelve hundred 
calls and. nursed one hundred and 
twenty- -two patients of seven nation- 
alities. Both pastors and the pas- 
tors’ assistant devote all possible 
time to pastoral calling and the 
church office is always open. 


CHARLES S&S. MILLS, D.D., PASTOR 


the power of 
personal asso- 
ciation with men and women of high 
ideas and noble character.’” The 
work of the Institute like that of all 
other ‘departments of the church 
glows with the warmth of Christian 
love and friendliness. Its greeting 
is not ‘‘ we rejoice in giving to you,” 


but ‘‘ we rejoice in sharing with you 


what we haveandin making you our 
friends.”’ 

Keeping in mind this purpose and 
spirit it is only necessary to enu- 


especially by. 
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THE HOME 


merate the various branches of the 
Institute work as carried on the past 
year in order to appreciate their 
possibilities for lasting influence 
upon character. 

A Library of seventeen hundred 
volumes and Reading room with 
leading periodicals are open daily 
except Sunday, from 8:30 A. M. to 
8:30 P. M. For one hundred and 
six days when count was kept the 
afternoon and evening visitors num- 
bered three thousand, six hundred 
and fifty-four. 

Sixteen hundred admission tickets 
were distributed for a course of four 
choice musical entertainments, two 
by the Pilgrim Orchestral Club and 
one each by the church choir and 
the church organist. 

The Kindergarten for eight years 
has had an average enrollment of 
over sixty and always a large wait- 
ing list. A generous annual gift 
from one of the church members 
has provided the cost of instruction. 
It is open to all at the nominal fee 
of ten cents a week, paid alike by 
the children of richand poor. It has 


a director and one paid assistant and. 


three other assistants from the Cleve- 
land Kindergarten Training School. 
The Sewing School has been con- 
ducted for thirteen years. Last 
year it enrolled two hundred. It 
has a course of three years covering 
all requirements for the plain sewing 
for a household. It meets Saturday 
afternoon from October to May. 
The Mothers’ Club has one hun- 


_dred and twenty-five members. It 


meets fortnightly for discussion of 
topics relating to the home and 
child-training led by the best physi- 
cians and other speakers. Mothers’ 
socials often crowd the spacious 
parlors. The director of the kinder- 
garten is a children’s pastor and a 
mothers’ friend. 

Besides the musical organizations 
already named there are a Junior 
Orchestral Club, a Young Men’s 
Glee Club and a Mandolin Club for 
boys. Piano instruction is given 
every Saturday. 


MISSIONARY 


The finely equipped gymnasium 
offers classes under skilled instruct- 
ors for boys and girls. The young 
women’s class last year numbered 
over sixty and was marked by enthu- 


siasm and a delightful social spirit. 


In addition to other work for boys 
the recreation rooms are open two 
evenings a week, as many as sev- 


enty attending on single evenings. 


A Boys’ Club of nearly one hun- 
dred members is under the special 
care of the associate pastor and is 
one of the most helpful of all the 
church activities. 


The Institute is supported by 


voluntary annual membership rang- 
ing from fifty cents for boys and 
girls to ten dollars for honorary 
members. 
annual concerts are given with each 
dollar of membership. Small fees are 
charged for gymnasium classes and 
musical instruction. 

In its earlier years,-the Institute 
offered many educational classes. 
They were under the best instruct- 
ors and were largely attended. But 
they were later dropped as it was 
felt that this form of work could be 
more wisely left to the Y. M. C. A. 
This change of method is an illus- 
tration of the church’s ‘‘ power of 
adaptation.” The pastor says, ‘‘We 


have never had such a pride in any 


method as to keep a. thing going 
longer than it was useful.’”’ 

Especial emphasis has been laid 
on such forms of social service as 
shall bring the more favored and 
the less favored into helpful per- 
sonal acquaintance. several 
years a large travel club for young 
women was led by a gifted young 
woman who had enjoyed large 
opportunities for home and foreign 
travels. 

The finest art gallery in the city 
was a part of one of the homes of 
Pilgrim church and its owner, a man 
of culture and rare appreciation of 
the beautiful, gave annual courses 
of lectures on art, frequently invit- 
ing his large classes to spend the 
evening in the gallery. This gentle- 


Two tickets for the. 
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man and his wife wilt their beauti- 
ful home almost like a department 
of Pilgrim church te their actual 
sharing of its treasures with their 
neighbors. At their death the past 
year they gave an endowment of 
some forty thousand dollars to Pil- 
erim church, and left the contents 
of the art gallery, valued at some 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, as a legacy to Oberlin Col- 
lege. The personal service of many 
others who have given largely of 
their time as well as their money 
has taken the form of careful atten- 
tion to the details of church finan- 
ces. A strong committee at the 
beginning of each year asks each 
member of the congregation for 
pledges. In 1903 the pledges for 
church support were five hundred 
and sixty amounting to ten thous- 
and, one hundred and eight dollars. 
Forty-two hundred dollars were paid 


by four givers, but three hundred 
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and forty-two pledges amounting to | 


thirteen hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars were for ten cents a week or 
less. There were four hundred and 
twenty pledges for benevolence, 
amounting to three thousand, six 
hundred and fifty dollars and of 
these three hundred and twenty- 
seven amounting to ten hundred 
and fifty-six dollars were for ten 
cents a week or less. The entire 
cost of the new building was paid in 
five years. Three gifts amounted 
to nearly one half the total; the 
remainder came from more than 
five hundred givers. | 

The distinctly spiritual work of 
the church claims the devoted atten- 
tion of many busy men and women. 
The writer will never forget the 
tenderness and earnestness with 
which the church committee of sev- 
enteen men spent one long evening 
praying and planning how to restore 
in a spirit of meekness some young 
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men who had been overtaken in a 
trespass. Another time one of the 
poorer families had fallen into the 
hands of that sort of a city money 
loaner whose tender mercies are 
cruel. Their persecutor was com- 
pelled to accept a legal rate of 
interest and a church loan fund was 
established. It is believed by Pil- 
grim church that church member- 
ship ought to mean at least as much 
of real fellowship as membership in 
any secret order. The blood of 
church brotherhood is thicker than 
water. 

The annual banquet is an event 
of great significance. It is a fine 
promoter of acquaintance and fel- 
lowship. Every member of the 
church is. personally invited to send 
in nominations for church offices. 
From the informal nominations the 
highest two names for each office 
are submitted on a printed ballot to 
be voted by the members as they 
come tothe banquet. 
is made] to welcome all new mem- 
bers after each communion by 


special service at the prayer meet- 


ing and at special social gatherings. 
For a very large number of the 
meinbers the church building and 
its various meetings are the chief 
center of social life. Pilgrim church 
in this respect is on the way toward 
the ideal of which Dr. Hillis has 
written: ‘‘The ideal church is one 
noble building centrally situated, 
open from Sunday morning to 
Saturday night, the center of the 


Special effort 


—_ 


social, musical, literary and ethical 
life of the community; the home of 
light and joy; the price of all the 
people.” 

Closely united with Dr. Mills in 
leadership are Mr. Rothrock the 
associate pastor, who is superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school and 
executive officer of the Institute, 
and Miss MacInnes who has been 
for twelve years pastors’ assistant. 
Long continued service in_ these 
pastoral positions is an important 
element in the power of the church. 

The Pilgrim church does not 
count itself to have attained, but 
its ideals are every year soaking 
more and more into the life of its 
members. The solution is not satur- 
ated, but the salt is not losing its 
savor. Plans are already adopted 
for still further enlarging the work- 


_ing force the coming year. 


The writer has hesitated to pre- 
pare this article lest its enumera- 
tions should be a temptation to that 
pride with which David numbered 
Israel, and lest its publication should 
in any measure tend to dull the fine 


spirit of deep devotion in which this 


great work.is being so quietly done. 

Pilgrim church has swept dili- 
gently her own house, 
friends and neighbors rejoice with 
her in the visible reward which the 
Father who sees in secret is bestow- 
ing upon her. Pilgrim church has 
faithfully used its talents and the 
reward is its fuller equipment for 
yet larger service. 


‘| REV. E. S. ROTHROCK 
Associate Pastor 
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By Minnie J. Reyno ps 
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EERAGE 


All pictures from photos taken at Ellis Island 


BIG man in blue 
clothes stood at the 
door of a great room 
and bawled names. 
Hundreds of weary 
immigrant mothers 
surrounded by their 
children, 
strained ears to lis- 
ten. Theauthorities 
do not let women 
children bound 
to New York City 
points leave Ellis Island until some- 
one comes to meet them. Some 
times friends are tardy in coming 
and this last wait is the longest of 
all the weary voyage. When the 
friends finally come an official appears 
at the door of the waiting room and 
calls the name of the one asked for. 
‘*Orrificio Carmelita,’”’ yelled the 
blue coat.at the door. 
‘*Orrificio Carmelita; Venite qua. 
| 
His voice is raucous with much 
howling, but never limpidest Tuscan 
sounded sweeter in Carmelita’s ear. 
She leaps from the board satchel, 
covered with flimsy gray cotton on 
which she has been sitting while be- 
stowing upon her youngest its 
natural nourishment. The youngest 
is strapped in a brown parcel, exactly 
like a pappoose, which bandage it 
endures with the unearthly patience 
of an Italian infant. oe 
Carmelita grasps the brown rollin 
one arm, the baby whimpering faintly 
at this interruption of itsmeal. Over 


BARBADOES 


her shoulder she slings two brown 


sacks, tied together in the middle. 
In her other hand she takes the huge 
satchel which fairly weighs her down. 
Thus accoutred, she gives a~sharp 
word of command and _ five chil- 


bent. 


dren, little stepstairs from nine 
down, fall in line behind her. 
‘*Presto! Presto! Hurry up;”’ yells 
the man in blue. | 
Carmelita staggers toward the 
door. She stumbles up some steps, 
down some others, through an ante 
room crowded with people to an iron 
gate. Out of the iron gate and 
through another iron gate and once 


more she is in an iron pen fenced 


round with high grating. 
‘*Mother of God!” murmurs Car- 
melita. ‘‘ Willthey never have done 


putting me in iron pens!” 


She wonders if she will have to 
stay as long in this one as she did in 
the last; two whole days. ‘‘ Madonna 
mia!’ Carmelita clasps her hands 
as well as she can with the baby, 
and the satchel and the two brown 
bags. But no, at the very moment 
when the horrible thought sweeps 
over her another man in blue, the 


entire American race apparently 


dresses in blue, comes to another 
iron gate and calls ‘‘ Carmelita Orri- 
ficio!” Carmelita staggers forward 
again, the man in blue stops “her. 
‘‘’There should be five children,” he 


-says, and begins to count noses. 


Carmelita trembles. Perhaps the 
nobleman is going to take her child- 
ren from her. She clasps the brown 
baby tight. Poor Carmelita! No- 
body wants your children, they are 
a most undesirable commodity. 

‘* Where’s the other one,” says the 
nobleman in blue, ‘‘ There are only 
four besides the kid.” 

It istrue. Thenaughty Giuseppe 
is lingering behind in the iron cell, 
whence he is haled forth with con- 
tumely. How is one poor woman to 
keep track of a satchel, a baby, two 
brown bags and five children? Car- 
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SLAVONIC JEWISH 
melita has been so bewildered and 
so blinded that she could see nothing 
distinctly and she did not understand 
when the nobleman called out, ‘‘all 
right, this is your woman, come o 
there.” | | 
Somebody comes on with a rush, 
and suddenly Carmelita sees Ciccio; 
Yes, it is her Ciccio, whom she has 
not seen for many weary months, for 
whom she has come all this weary 
way, ending in interminable iron 
pens and bawling blue coated noble- 
men. A great light breaks over 
Carmelita’s face and happily there is 
the same light on Ciccio’s. He is 
glad to see her and the baby and the 
five children and he takes the big 
satchel and has a hand left for the 
last baby, the one whose nose was 
put out of joint and together they 


NORWEGIAN 


‘ITALIAN 


POLACK LITHUANIAN 


go away to find the boat for the 


barge office and one more family is” 


launched on American life. 

Over in the long line of waiting 
friends stands a young man and 
woman, evidently brother and sister. 
The girl is a beautiful young crea- 
ture, not more than eighteen, with 
the splendid black eyes and hair, the 
oval face and regular features 


characteristic of Italian good looks. 


She wears a chic little black silk 
skirt and jacket, with smart. little 
black straw hat; all not only neat 
and tasteful, but pervaded with that 
indefinable touch of elegance which 
a woman who knows how to dress 
can give any garment, whatever its 
material. As I looked at her I could 


see her a few years back, herself a 


bareheaded girl in the immigrant 
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pen, frowsy with the long steerage 
journey. Suddenly the young man’s 
face broke into smiles. He pointed 
the girl’s glance to the pen. She 
looked, but instead of smiling, the 
great tears welled up and overflowed. 
It is a mother ora lover, surely, that 
she sees beyond the grating. But 
no; when the gate is opened out 
comes a slim boy with dancing eyes, 
the twelve year old brother left at 
home when she came away, and 
throws himself into her atms. The 
girl cries over him, and all the long 
homesickness for familiar faces is in 
her tears. Then she lays an arm 
caressingly about hisneck, and down 
the long stone hall goes thus, her 
pretty head bent towards him, her 
silk skirt sweeping after her, a vision 
of grace and beauty in this dull 
place. 

So it goes all day, at the door of 
the last waiting room; tears and 
smiles, clasped hands and sobbing 
embrace. The  sternest anti- 
immigrationist could not stand there 
half an hour without feeling the 
heart melt within him at the sight 
of this most primitive, most human 
of joys, the joy of reunited families. 
One can see in it all the lonesome- 
ness of separation, endured while the 


breadwinner went to the far new 


world. One can see in it~ what 
America spells to these people; re- 
union, hope, opportunity. 


All day long, and every day in 


the year the little children of the 
steerage toil through the stone 
corridors of Ellis Island. Up from 
the barge they come, loaded with 
boxes and baskets, sometimes carry- 
ing the precious little chairs in which 
they sat at home—there probably 
being no chairs for little children in 
America. They pass the doctors, 
who turn up their eyelids and in- 
spect their scalps; and sad, sad if 
any infectious disease be found there, 
for then perhaps the family must be 


broken up, the sick child sent back - 


_to Europe with his mother, the others 
going on to the distraught father. 
They follow their parents up long 


THE IRISH BABY 

aisles to the man who speaks all 
known languages, and demands to 
see their family purse, and to know 
many things. And then on intothe 
waiting room, sometimes to _ be 
greeted dulckis by friends, again to 
wait for weary days, now ‘and then 
to go sadly, all together, back to the 
old ceuntry. Blue-eyed little Gret- 
chens, black-eyed little Francescas, 
they are cos 100,000 strong a 
year. 

Last year 102 2,431 children under 
fourteen came to America in the 
steerage. From every remotecorner 
of the globe they came. Almost a .) 
thousand of them were Syrian. 
Half a thousand were Japanese. 
Sixteen were Filipino, eight Turkish, 
thirty-two Chinese, two hundred and 
forty-two negro from Africa, forty- 
three Korean; three were Pacific 
Islanders, five East Indian. There 
were 1,185 Greeks, immigrants from 
that nation having just begun to 
bring their wives and children here. 
Of Irish there were 1,843, far 
different from other years when the 
great Irish immigration was at its 
flood tide. enough, al- 
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tuguese. There 
‘were 1,807 Finn- 


HOME 


though the total English immigra- 
tion was about 7,000 less than 
the total Irish, 4,270 English 
children under fourteen came in, as 
against 1, 843 Irish. 
of English immigrants are men, a 
part of whom afterwards send for 
families. The majority of Irish im- 
migrants are young women, who 
come to go into domestic service and 
other occupations. Only 282 Span- 
ish children 


The majority. 


citizens? 


MISSIONARY 


society permits helpiess children to 
grow up in ignorance and misery, 
it is difficult to see how it can blame 
them for developing into enemies of 
society in maturity. If this is true 
of all children, it is peculiarly so of 
the little children of the steerage. 
Their parents are not American. 
How they 
Themselves ignorant of 
new- laws, customs, and conditions 

how can they 


came ,asagainst 
Over 2,000 Por-. 


ish children, 
1,137 Litiiua- 
nian, 2,141 Mag- 
yar, about 400 
each of Russian 
and Roumania, 
about 200 each 
of Welsh and 
West Indian, 
nearly a |1,000 
each of Scotch 
and French, 
over 1,100 Cro- 
atian and Slav- 
onian, nearly 
2,000 Bohemian 
and Moravian, 
nearly 2,000 
Dutch and 
Flemish. Then 
the list jumps 
into the big 
figures: 7,761 
Polish, 8,390 


put their chil- 
dren in touch 
with the new 
environment? 
The majority of 
them all came 
from country 
districts. How 
can life, in some 
little Calabrian 
Village, far 
down in the toe 
of the boot, pre- 
pare them for 
life in New 
York? To the 
foreign-born. 


means only the 
Street in front 
of his tenement 
home. It is all 
of America that 
he knows; and 
furtheracquain- 
tance with 

new country 
comes when he 


Scandinavian, 
3,300 Slovak, 
52.377 German, 
19,044 Hebrew, and 25,000 Italian. 

Whatever we may think, however 
we may feel, about our adult immi- 
gration, these children are not 
responsible | for their presence in 
America. Brought here by their 
natural guardians, permitted to 
enter by this government, America 
owes them something. Society may 
not owe every man a living, but it 
owes every child such opportunities 
as will a chance in life. If 


“SWISS 


unwittingly 
runs afoul of 
some of its laws 
and encounters society in the form 
of a policeman. That swarming 
street is his play ground, his 
school’and university. He matric- 
ulates there upon his arrival. He 
learns there to despise his parents as 
‘immigrants,’ while with 
his quicker English is an 
‘‘American.” He graduates from 
it into the ‘‘gang.” The public 
school, handling children in bulk 
cannot stop for the personal touch. 


train American 


child America - 
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convinced that 


CHILDREN OF THE STEERAGE 


| 
If ever children needed special atten- 
tion and opportunity it is these 


children of the steerage. 


Mr. Mornay Williams, president 


of the New York Juvenile Asylum, 


estimates that one per cent of all the 
steerage children entering this port 
find their way to that institution. 
And there are besides i in New York 


the great Catholic Protectory and 
other institutions to which juvenile 


law breakers are committed. This 
preponderance of the foreign- born 
among youthful law-breakers he 
estimates to be-due, not to unusually 
evil tendencies in the children them- 
selves, but to the inability of the 
parents to put their children in 
touch with their new surroundings. 
It is the most natural thing in the 
world for the newly come immigrant 
to find his residence in the quarter 
most thickly peopled with his own 
race. Noone who has not come in 
direct contact with them can form 
any idea of the strange and curious 
notions of American life prevailing 
in some of these foreign quarters. 
One missionary found a_ neighbor- 
hood of South Italian children firmly 
Protestants 


wor-. these children. 


SPANISH BOYS 


shipped a horse and if one were to 
enter a Protestant church he would 
see the skeleton of a horse nailed to 
the wall for worship. 

A hundred thousand children a 
year,- only six thousand of them 
English speaking! Surely there is 
home missionary work enough here 
and it is not a hopeless task. The 
oldest agent of the Italian Aid 
Society at Ellis Island came himself 
in the steerage some thirty years 
ago, a little chap of six and played 
his fiddle in the streets and slept 
cold of nights, There is a great 


night school for Italians, conducted 


far down town by the Children’s Aid 
Society and its principal, a woman of 
fine education and executive ability, 
who lived and played as a child 
in the old Five Points neighborhood, 
when it was a worse slum than it is 
now. I went to a banquet of a 
Greek society the other day and the 
toast master, a broker not to be 
distinguished from any American 
business man, 
steerage at the age of fourteen 
months. 

There are like possibilities in all 
Some enterprise and 
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ambition there aoe be in the blood 
of their: parents or they would never 
be here at all. They are not the 
children of degenerate stock gone to 
seed. They are children of stock 
that has never had a chance. It is 
the privilege of America to give 

them that chance. 
are too old to make use of it but the 
children will respond. 

And let us not worry too much 
because the character of our immi- 
gration is changing. If history 
‘shows anything it is that the mixed 
races are the great ones. Every 
race that has come to us has brought 
some new constituent element to 


make our own race stock more 


versatile and powerful. Even Italy, 
the despised scapegoat of the steer- 
age, has something in his blood 
which is. exactly “what America 


needs. The racial sense of beauty, 


powering | forth i in et glorious mass 


The’ ‘parents 
line of human thought.” 


of Italian art, at once the desire and 
despair of the modern artist is the 
very element most lacking in our 
practical Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Howells somewhere in his “Italian 
Journeys” speaks of ‘‘the Italian 
mind which seems able when it 
chooses to rise to the primacy of any 
And turn 
to what line of human endeavor we 
may, we find Italian names so far in 
the ascendency. that their position 
seems unsurpassable and it was these 
poor, dark-skinned people of the 
steerage that produced them all; for 


the genius, rare and perfect, flowers 


only out of the tastes and tendencies 
of the toiling millions. 

America, great and rich, has not 
yet placed a name in the first rank 
of art or poetry or music. Perhaps 
some velvet eyed little boy of 
girl of the steerage will yet do it 
for us. - | | 


( REVERENCE IS DUE TO A CHILD. —Suvenal. | 


I AM FOND OF CHILDREN. I THINK THEM THE POETRY OF THE WORLD — THE 
FRESH FLOWERS OF OUR HEARTS AND HOMES; LITTLE CONJURORS, WITH THEIR 
NATURAL MAGIC, EVOKING BY THEIR SPELLS WHAT DELIGHTS AND ENRICHES ALL 
RANKS AND EQUALIZES THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY. OFTEN AS THEY 
BRING WITH THEM ANXIETIES AND CARES, AND LIVE TO OCCASION SORROW AND 
GRIEF, WE SHOULD GET ON VERY BADLY WITHOUT THEM.— 7homas Binney. 


| 


IT IS NOT MUCH THAT HISTORY HAS RECORDED OF JOHN TREBONIUS. BUT ONE 
TRADITION OF HIM HAS DESCENDED TO OUR TIMES, WHICH FURNISHES US WITH NO 

| MEAN INDEX TO HIS REAL CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLES. 1T IS SAID OF HIM THAT 
HE NEVER ENTERED HIS SCHOOL WITHOUT BEING AFFECTED WITH THE MOST PRO- 
FOUND REVERENCE, NOTHING COULD INDUCE HIM TO APPEAR WITH COVERED HEAD 


BEFORE HIS BOYS. ‘‘ WHO CAN TELL, 


” SAID HE, ‘‘ WHAT MAY YET RISE UP FROM 


AMID THESE YOUTHS? THERE MAY BE AMONG THEM THOSE WHO SHALL BE HERE- 


AFTER LEARNED DOCTORS, SAGE LEGISLATORS — NAY! PRINCES OF THE EMPIRF. 


FAR SEEING TEACHER THAT! RIGHT WELL, TO9, DID HE MERIT THE HONOR THAT 
“GOD PUT UPON. HIM OF BEING ‘THE vaiegt RUCTOR OF MARTIN LUTHER, ““THE SOLI- 


TARY MONK THAT SHOOK THE WORLD.’ 
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EDITOR’S 


The Annual Meeting 
HE coming Annual Meeting 


will mark a radical change 


in the methods of several of 
our National Societies. For the 
first time the Home Missionary 
Society will hold its anniversary in 
company with its co-laborer the 
American | Missionary Association, 
and for the first time, the five 
Homeland Societies will meet to- 
gether with the National Triennial 
Council. | Much interest gathers 
about the trial of such an experi- 
ment. What its effect will be upon 
the welfare of the several Societies 
can only be known by attrial. For 
ourselves we believe great good will 
come from it, that our denomina- 
tional and missionary fellowship will 
be strengthened and that intelli- 
gence about our denominational 
work will be increased among the 
membership of our churches. The 
plan would be ideal but for one 
missing link, which we sincerely 
hope may be supplied in the future. 
The American Board has identically 
the same constituency with the 
Homeland Societies and is depend- 
ent upon them at several points for 
its own great work. It is assumed 
that its absence from the family 
circle at Des Moines is due exclu- 
sively to arangements already made 
for its separate.Annual Meeting 
at Grinnell. We earnestly hope that 
this is the only reason and that on 
future occasions the presence of the 
American Board with its sister socie- 
ties in their annual celebration will 
help to demonstrate both the abso- 
lute unity of Congregational mis- 
sions and the inter-dependence of 
all its parts. 


Changes in the Ohio Society 


The retirement of Dr. J. G. Fraser 
from the secretaryship of the Ohio 


OUTLOOK 


Home Missionary Society after seven- 
teen years of devoted service, has 
excited sorrow and regret without 
one dissenting voice. It is a rare 
combination of qualities in the char- 


acter of a missionary secretary, 


which enables him, in dealing with 
many men and many churches, and 
necessarily disappointing the hopes 
of some, to retire from his difficult 
office with the unanimous esteem 
and affection of ministry and 
churches whom he has so skillfully 
served. This Dr. Fraser has done 
by his keen discernment of situa- 
tions, by his patient and truly broth- 
erly spirit and by that generous gift. 
of sweet oil rarely bestowed on him 
by nature and with which he has 
lubricated all the rough passages of 
his official life. Indeed his relations. 
with the National Society have been 
less official than brotherly and per- 
sonal. We part with him in pain 


‘but with sincere congratulations, 


and with the earnest hope that long 
years may be given him for some 
new and fruitful service in the cause 
he has served and loved so well. 

In his successor, Rev. Charles H. 
Small, Ohio will find, we believe, 
a worthy link in the notable chain. 


of secretaries with which that state | 


has been blessed—Barrows, Wolcott, 
Strong, Fraser. Secretary Small 
began his apprenticeship in Home 
Missions with the Mt: Pleasant. 
Church. Washington, D. C., which 
he promptly brought to. self- -sup- 
port. The home missionary spirit 
he had imbibed from his pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Virgin of New York, who 
never preaches with. more inspired 
vigor than upon home’ missionary 
themes. The last ten years were 
spent by Mr. Small in an Ohio pas- 
torate, where he has won to a large 
degree, the love of his brethren and 
made a helpful acquaintance with 
the needs of the State. With hearty 
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‘‘God speed” we welcome him toa 
large work and to many notable 
triumphs. 


Richard Cordley 


With profound sorrow we have to 
record another vacancy in the Old 
Guard. Dr. Cordley passed away at 
his home in Lawrence, Kansas, July 
12th, at the age of seventy- -five, the 


honored and beloved Nestor of our 
Almost to the 


Kansas ministry. 
last Sabbath of his | life he was able 
to appear in his pulpit and to preach 
with unfailing vigor the message he 
loved. His work in Kansas began 
with the beginning of the historical 
struggle of that State for existence 
and freedom and continued for near- 
ly fifty years. He was among those 
early builders who fought with one 
hand while they built with the other. 
He was the last surviving member 
of the famous Kansas Band who 
went out from Andover’ in 1857— 
Cordley, Storrs, Morse, Parker—the 
four corner stones of Congregational 
Kansas. During the Civil War, 
Lawrence was raided by Quantrell 
and his murderous band. ‘‘In four 
hours,” (we quote Dr. Cordley) 
“three hundred bushwhackers laid 
the town in ashes and left one hun- 
dred and fifty dead in the street. 
There remained over eighty newly 
made widows and two hundred and 
fifty newly made orphans. Plymouth 
Church suffered heavily; sixteen 
members of the congregation were 
killed and all the members were 
made homeless and penniless.”’ 

To the Suet that follows the loss 


touching the religia 
of the State have also miter ri 


recent volume from the pen of Dr. 


Cordley covering this period in part > 
has all the interest of a work of 
fiction. Yet it is not a tithe of. 


~what he must have known from per- 


sonal experience, and who is now. 
left to tell it? An urgent request 
was recently sent him from this— 
office to put the story into chapters. 
convenient for use in the THzE Home> 


Missionary, afterwards to be gath-_ 


ered into a volume. The spirit was: 
willing, but alas, the flesh was even | 
then too weak for the work. We. 
will still hope that he may have left. 
some matter in such form as to be, 
edited by another hand. His mem- 
ory rests like an eternal benediction - 
upon the churches of Kansas. 


Emily Churchill Warren 


When James H. Warren was or- | 
dained in Broadway Tabernacle as | 


a home missionary to California, in — 


1850, it was with an ordination quite | 


as solemn and sincere that his bride, © 
Emily. Churchill Warren, devoted | 
herself to the service of home mis-— 
sions on the Pacific coast; and 
never from that day until the 2oth— 
of July last, when her service closed, 


has she beeh untrue to the vows of 


her ordination by act, word, or spirit. — 
It was her joy to share every mis- | 
sionary burden laid upon the willing | 


shoulders of ‘her husband and to. 


prove a true helpmeet in the Gospel. | 
California has been distinguished — 
among the States for her pioneer 


women, for their strength of char-— 


acter, their versatility, and for their 
devotion to every interest of the 
State. Among these women Mrs. 
Warren has moved as the peer of. 
any. Her works do follow her and 
among all the churches her memory | 
for the good she has 
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TWO GREAT CELEBRATIONS 


The managers of the St. Louis Ex position have left to the churches of 


the country the work of sag the religious aspects and fruits 
h 


af the Louisiana Purchase. e churches are magnifying this opportunity 
to 2ts utmost extent and call upon all who are loyal to God as the Ruler 


and Director of nations to join them in jubilant celebration of the wonder= 


ful providence which opened to the nation while was still young, 


freld of Christian and missionary effort grander than any the world has 


ever seen. The fruits of one hundred years of missionary endeavor in 
the Louisiana Purchase are worthy of a grand celebration. 


TONGREGATIONALISTS OF THE 
SLATES 


after they Feast of Tabernacles at Des Moines coil gather at Festival 
Hall, St. Louis, October 21st, when Associate if toils Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court, Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York, and Dr. C. E. 
Fefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, with arc representative men of 
the denomination, will peak. 


INTER-DENOMINATIONAL CELEBRATION 


of the same event will open on Saturday afternoon, October 29th, and 
well continue until Monday night, October 31st. Eight different evangelical 
denominations will be re presented among the speakers... Dr. A. B. Storms 
( Methodist ), President of the lowa State College, will give an extended 
historical address. Dr. S. ¥. Niccolls of St: Louis (Presbyterian), Dr. 
M. Lawrenve of Chicago thee Dr. Cyrus Northrop of Minne- 
apolis (Congregational ), Bishop D. S. Tuttle, D.D., of St. Louis E pis- 
copal ), Dr. F. H. Garrison of Sr. Louis / Disciples Church J, Dr. A. S. 
Hartman of Baltimore ( Lutheran), and Dr. Cornelius Brett of Fersey 
City ( Dutch Reform ), all of them men of well known cloquence will be 
among the speakers. The choirs of St. Lous well furnish the music. 

Sunday, October poth, will be given up by the St. Lou’s churches to the 
intcrests of the “celebration, and effective speaters will be for 
every pulpit in the city. 

A peculiar and § special Feature of this cel. bration és the request 
well be sent to every church in the country, to keep this dav as a 


HOME | MISSIONARY SABBATH, with appeals for Home Missions” 


and thank offerings for past successes. 


To ALL THESE PLANS AND PREPARATIONS LET THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
Or AMERICA RESPOND WITH A HELPFUL AMEN! 
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‘liberty cannot. 


TIMELY TRUTHS-TERSELY TOLD 


What Makes a Nation Great 


KY for one monient to conceive 

what this country would have 
been without this Christian 

Home Missionary Society, without 
these 6,o00 Christian churches which 
it has ‘planted. I cannot forbear 
asking you to think what it means 
to have that long array of forts and 
outposts stretching from Sandy 


Hook to the Golden Gate and from - 


the Penobscot to the Gulf, with the 
clangor of their sweetly sounding 
bells every Sunday, ringing all the 
way across, an unbroken chime, 
north and south, east and _ west. 


Who can tell us what these Christian 


churches by their brotherhood have 
done to inspire brotherhood in oth- 
ers? Who can tell what they have 
done by their service to make the 


nation full) of service? Who can 


tell what they have done by their 
sacrifice to inspire the spirit of sac- 
rifice? And what of the future? 
The two greatest interpreters of 
American institutions are Alexis de 
Tocqueville and James Bryce. Let 


me quote to you the questions of. 


these great interpreters of American 
life addressed to us. 

‘‘Despotism may govern without 
faith,’”’ says De Tocqueville, : ‘‘ but 
Religion is much 
more necessary in the republic which 
they (the atheistic republicans) set 
forth in glowing colors, than in the 
monarchy which they attack; it is 


-more needed in democratic republics 


than in any others. How is it pos- 
sible that societies should escape 
destruction if the moral tie be not 
strengthened in proportion as the 
political tie is relaxed? And what 


can be done with a people who are 


their own masters, if they be not 
submissive to the Deity : oe 
‘“Suppose,” says Professor Bryce, 


looking in imagination at throngs of - 


eager through the 
streets of an American city, ‘‘sup- 
pose that all these men ceased to 
believe that there was any power 
above them, any future before them, 
anything in heaven or earth but 
what their senses told them of; sup- 
pose that their consciousness of in- 
dividual force and responsibility, - 
already dwarfed by the overwhelm-. 
ing power of the multitude and the 
fatalistic submission it engenders, 
were further weakened by the feel- 
ing that their swiftly fleeting life 
were rounded by a perpetual sleep, 
would the moral code stand un- 
shaken, and with it the reverence 
for law, the sense of duty toward 
the community and even toward 
the generations yet tocome ? Would. 
‘Let us eat and drink, | 
for. tomorrow we die’? Or would. 
custom and sympathy and the 
perception of advantages~ which 
stable government offers to citizens. 
as a whole, and which orderly self-. 
restraint offers to each one, replace 
supernatural sanctions and hold in- 
check the violence of masses and ~ 
the self-indulgent impulse of the | 


men say: 


individual ?”’ 


These are the questions which the 
next three quarters of a century. 
That we shall 
be a great nation materially no man_ 
can longer doubt, with great terri-— 


will have to answer. 


tory, great population, great wealth. 


This young giant of the West will | 
have strong muscles, keen, tingling | 
nerves, rich red blood and perhaps 


a trifle too much adipose tissue. 


What spirit shall dwell within him ?- 
This question can only be answered | 
by the editor, the teacher and the 
preacher, by the press, the school 
house, and the church, and above 
all, by the fathers and mothers in- 


their homes. | And it is for us, 


Christian men and women repre- 
senting the great constituency of © 
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our Congregational churches to see 
to it, God helping us, that this nation 
shall make a revelation of God of 
which we shall not be ashamed; 


that this nation shall carry on the 


work of redemption which our 
fathers have begun; that this na- 
tion shall be filled with that spirit 
of reverence and of brotherly kind- 
ness, without which all changes in 
forms whether social or political are 
in vain; that this nation shall find 
in the Cross of Christ and in the 
Fatherhood of God a principle of 
unity that will make out of the dis- 
cordant nationalities one American 
Christian people; and that this na- 
tion shall repeat in the coming years 
that spirit of service and that spirit 
of sacrifice which alone can make a 


nation great. | 


Christian Optimism 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At the beginning of the nine- 


teenth century French _ infidelity 
ruled the educated classes of Amer- 
ica and Christianity was thought to 
be speedily doomed. But what has 
been the out-come? In 1800 there 
were only 350,000 church members 


in a population of 5,000,000 or one> 


in fourteen; while today that ratio 
has increased to one in four. When 
we reflect that the numerical 
strength of the church has aug- 
mented three trmes as rapidly as 
the population; when we note the 
rise and progress of Sunday schools 
which the century witnessed; when 
we recall the fact that nearly all the 
great missionary, philanthropic and 
reformatory societies are less than 
a hundred years old; when we con- 
template the vast sums that are 
given for Christian education and 
watch the troops of colleges which, 
as Mr. Beecher once said, ‘*Go low- 
ing along over our Western plains 
like Jacob’s kine;”’ and as we joyfully 
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remember that on every day seven 
new church buildings are erected on 
soil covered by the national flag, 
and that on every Lord’s day 15,000 
new confessors of the Divine Man 
of Nazareth are enrolled beneath 
the standard of the Cross, we surely 


have good reason for believing that _ 
Washington’s hope expressed in his 


first inaugural, has been realized, 


and that our people still render 


their dutiful homage to the great 
Author of every public and private 


good. And besides all this there — 


has been a great sifting and simpli- 
fying of doctrines, a happy dying 
out of sectarian animosity, a growth 
of mutual love and _ confidence 
among the Christian denominations, 
a magnifying of likenesses and mini- 
fying of differences, a decay of rigid 
theological system building and 
increased devotion to Bible study, 
and a growing willingness to com- 
bine in works of charity and reform. 
And surely these are signs of hope- 
fnl progress, worthy to take rank 
with any of the marvels of inven- 
tion or with the growth of our 
national area and the expansion of 
our national power. 
from the late 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Who Are the Heroes? 


Take the Christian church and 
the little Christian school out of 
many of the mining communities of 
the West and you have a large tract 
of barbarism with no civilizing cen- 
ter save the bowie knife and no 
spiritual agent except a six-shooter. 
Open cay pages of Black Rock and 
The Sky Pitot and there you will get 
in literary form the exact history of 
hundreds of men of our Home mis- 
sionaries. The author of Zhe Sky 
Pilot is himself a Home missionary, 
across the line in Canada, who wrote 
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his stories in the Hope of getting 
- money enough to help on his work in 


the little church and the little school 
he had founded. Talk about hero- 
ism! These Home missionaries are 
the true heroes. They are fighting 


against the saloon and the gambling | 


house and the overthrow of Sunday. 
They are standing for the home, 
they are strengthening the schools, 
they are using the best day of the 
week, the soul’s library day for the 
spread of American manhood. They 
are doing foundation work; they are 
pioneers blazing their way through 
forest. They are toiling in pov- 
erty, in homesickness, and some of 
them in pain and in heartbreak. They 
are men whose very shoe latchets 
you and I are not worthy to stoop 
and unloose. One hundred years 
from now they will be looked upon 
as the Pilgrim fathers of the great 
West. Matthew Arnold has said 
that America holds the future of 
of the world. Mr. Gladstone be- 
lieves that the Mississippi Valley is 
to hold the great manufacturing 
cities of futurity, and that by the 
end of this century the Republic 
will number six hundred millions. 
Realizing the influence of the new 
settlers and the new institutions 
upon the future of the Republic, we 
are trying to do all that we can to 
lay the foundations aright, to hold 


-men back from ignorance and pas- 


sion and sin and to develop in 
them manhood, | intelligence, and 
virtue. | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brotherhood of Missions 


Brethren and friends, the mission- 
ary enterprise at home and abroad 
is the sublimest manifestation of 
brotherhood that history has seen. 
What sent Francis Xavier to China 
and Japan? What inspired .David 


Livingston to penetrate the dark 


Christian school. 


continent and traverse its spaces 

from ocean to ocean? What motive © 
was behind Marcus Whitman and 
Cushing Eells when six months. 
were required to go from the Hud- 
son to the Columbia? What sus- 
tains the heroes and heroines for 
even now braving savages and 
enduring social hunger in southern 
islands and in far Unalaska? There 
is but one answer. To them all 
human beings are sacred. They see 
their fellow men in the light of the 
cross; they are not sacrificing for 
heathens. and aliens but for their 
own blood brothers. They are not 
seeking to make proselytes to a 


_puny sect or to an incomprehensible 


creed, but to claim all men for the 
common home and the common 
love. They are the ambassadors of 
no selfish society but ministers of 
the church of the good Samaritan 
and the Golden Rule and the Law of 
Love. 

. We are now face to face with a 
sublime and inevitable fact. The 
only path to peace among races and 
classes, to harmony and enduring 
progress in Society is by the royal 
way of the Cross. He that would 
save his life must stand ready to 
lose it. This is a law binding both 
on individuals and on nations. The 
importance and sanctity of our mis- 
sionary activities is hereby evident. 
The only road that leads to inviola- 
ble brotherhood is that which goes 
by and Calvary. Men 
must be led to the Cross and kept 
before it until they are filled with its 
inspirations in order that brother- 
hood may be more than a dream 
of enthusiasts, even the passion of 
those who know themselves and all 
men to be the children of God and 
the heirs of His eternity. 

The hope of the future as in the 
past is in the Christian church and 
Let these two 
forces combine and both be filled 
with the essential democracy of 
Christianity! Let men be taught 
that every human soul is equally 
sacred before web. and that all may 
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_ come into His presence and learn 


from Him the truth! Then let them 
bow before the Cross and feel the 


‘thrills of its sacrificial life and our 


republic and the world will sweep 
into a brighter and gladder day.. 


MONTCL AIR, N, 


Satan’s Seat 


Some fifty years ago at a meeting 
of the Congregational Union held in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Post of St. Louis, de- 
livered an eloquent address on “The 
Mission of Congregationalism in the 
West.”’ It was a wise, clear, cogent 
call to the churches of the East to 
save the West from barbarism. That 
call was taken up and repeated by 
Bushnell and Beecher and Beman, 
and other such far-sighted large- 
hearted men. And nobly did the 
churches respond with men and 
women and money and prayer and 
faith. They clearly saw whereto 
the migration westward of multi- 
tudes would tend, and the founding 
of new Common wealths; they saw 
the danger that would threaten the 
very life of the nation unless the 
Christian church and the means of 
a Christian education went where 
these adventurous multitudes went. 
They saw that a civilization based 
on anything but the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount 
and the) Lord’s Prayer and the Gold- 
en Rule would be a menace to the 
fabric founded by the fathers in a 
reverent faith in Almighty God 
and in Jesus Christ as the divine 
Saviour and Lord of men and of 
nations, 

But if those same far- sighted men 
who then challenged the church to 
rise to the emergency and save the 
West from barbarism, were alive 
and among us today, the burden 
of their cry would not be to the 
East in behalf of the West; not to 
the city in behalf. of the regions 


beyond; it would be an urgent and 
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oa 


irresistible appeal to the churches 
of the East and West alike to rescue 


the great overflowing municipalities 


from barbarism. When that first 
appeal was made to which the 
church so nobly responded, and to 
which she has been responding ever 
since with munificent donations of 
money and the generous sacrifice of 


many of her noblest sons and 


daughters, the conditions which pre- 
vailed justified the call and the 
answer. But today the conditions 
are totally different. Then the 
rapidly. growing West was_ notor- 
iously destitute of religious pri- 
vileges. Now there is not a State 
or Territory that has not been re- 
deemed from threatened paganism. 
Then there were but three or four 
towns in all the land that deserved 
to be called cities. So called cities 
were towns, and towns were villa- 
ges, and villages were hamlets. 
Now the cities have become so 
numerous and so large that they 
absorb one fourth of our entire 
population. Then the population 
of the city was homogeneous to a 
large extent; now it is heterogene- 
ous. The phenomenal growth of 
the average American city is not 
due to development from within 
but to accretion from without. Fifty 
years ago the church had the city 
well in hand. Today the church 


touches but a fraction of the city’s: 


life. So far from being the control- 
ling and triumphant power it once 
was in shaping and determining the 


character of the city, she is consol- | 


ing herself with the ancient mes- 
sage: ‘‘I know where thou dwellest— 
even where Satan's seat And 
this is her position in the city today. 


-_ Not because she is dead or moribund 


or inactive but because of the hordes 
of aliens that have been pouring in 
upon us so fast that we have hardly 


had time to count them, much less | 


convert them. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Universal Ganble 


The spasm of virtue relative to 
gambling, which has agitated for 
some months the City of New York, 
does not affect the great national 
crime, which, beginning at the card 
table of the home, spreads to almost 
every known branch of trade and 
through every stratum of society. 
Gambling is everywhere; in the clubs 
the markets, the homes, among the 
gamins of the street, and all the way 
from that to the gilded youth of the 
better trained Four Hundred. 

It was my privilege to spend a few 
weeks among the great mining camps 
of Colorado, recently. Gambling is 
the curse of all thisregion. Durango 
now holds a city charter, and prides 
herself on her churches and many 
features of civilization. Manyof her 
citizens would grace any society in 
the world, being highly cultured, and 
of homes of beauty and refinement. 

The population, known as resident, 
numbers about 4,000, while the float- 
ing element often carries it near or 
overio,ooo. Thecity liesin the path 
of Indians asthey go northward from 
New Mexico, seeking work or grazing 


land. From Old Mexico,a strange con- . 


tingent surges northward in search 
of gold dug from the hill, or taken by 
force from those who have dug it. 
Adventurous spirits from all the earth 
gather wherever the gold shines and 
invites to wealth. The main street 
is about a mile in length; one side is 
adorned with fine structures of brick 
and stone, the other is lined with but 
few buildings of not more than one 
story, and most of them contain rum 
shops and gambling dens, parlors and 
salons, as you may choose. 

Aside from the fittings and deco- 
rations, there is but little difference 
in the character of these places. 
There is a difference however, in the 
Each hasits traditions, each 
its regular habitues, 

One man considers himself a sure 
loser in.one place and a sure winner 
in another. They make gambling a 


business, just as they doin Wall Street, 


devoting all their waking hours to its 


pursuit. 

‘Let us enter. 
devoted tothe ‘* bar.” 
what appears to be as fine an assort- 
ment as the Waldorf itself might set 
forth. 


like business. 
passed into alarge, well-lighted room, 

for itisnear midnight. Atour right 
are seated anumber of gentlemen, 


who, with marked courtesy, rise and _ 


ask us toa pleasant geme of cards. 


‘*We had a charming game with a 


few Boston gentlemen last evening,” 
they said. 
table, where high stakes are played. 
At the next are gathered a number 


whose faces denote the old iron-— 
masqued habitue; the man who is. 
playing for his life; and the callow 
student of the game to whose ver-— 
dancy the profits of the placeare often | 
due. The cards are dealt from a sil- 


ver box, just the size of the card. 


The cards come out through a slip | 


near the top of the box, and as one 


slides off and another appears, the 
This is done with | 


betting is made. 
counters or silver dollars. 

Vast sums change hancs rapidly at 
this table. The faces are a study; 
flushed with losses, excitement and 
drink, blood almost bursting the veins, 


The first rocm is 
This cuntains 


It is flourishing, althcuugh the 
next ten shops adjoining are doing a 
Through a screen, we | 


This is a gentleman’s” 


is one, who in a few minutes will rise 


a pauper. 


the last penny is in strange contrast. 
The man who dealsis as unconcerned 


gary on the street. 


Around the next table gathers a 
group of Indians, Utes from the rich- | 


est reservation of the West; Navajos, 
and a dozen other tribes are there. 


Like men with petrified faces they | 


play on with picturecards; the white 
man does not play with them, as he 
wants his winnirgs in gold and not in 


blankets,squawsand papooses. Their 


game is an enigma. Beyond these, 


| 


as the cotton broker whose corner | 
ruins a hundred mill owners and — 
throws a thousand people into beg- 


No word is uttered. The — 
strained, eager eye, the rigid lipsand 
short breath of the man who istaking | 
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a table where are Mexicans (greas- 
ers they are called), but with them 
the Indians will not play, they are too 
eager, too excitable, and draw aknife 
on so slight a provocation. Itis well 
known what to do with one who has 
made too close an acquaintance with 
a Mexican’s rage. A quiet funeral 
follows a sudden death. 

At other tables dice are thrown. 
These are the small players. Witha 
single penny a man may retrieve his 
fortune. He goesto the dice when 
ruined and begins again. With all 
these tables the play never ceases. 
When one retires another takes his 
place. Through days and nights, 
through weeks that become years, 


the play never flags. Men die and 


men are born, but the game goes on. 
Men are slain in their brawls, but the 
rest of the world is too busy to regard 
the murderer if he will go quietly 
away. About 200 of these places are 
found in this single city. 

There is but one possible solution 
of this evil, and that is the work of 
the Christian Missionary. When 
gambling can be uprooted in our 
homes, driven from the commerce, 


the markets, and-the great food pro- 


ducts of the nation, it will be, not by 
policemen, but by principles; not by 
might nor by power, but, by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord. 


hic 


NEW YORK. 


The Heroic Fire Still Burns 


In these days of anxious discussion 
why fewer men are drawn to the 
Christian ministry, it stirs one’s 
heart to receive a letter such as has 
just come to me from a friend in the 
East. 


devote himself to the work of a 
foreign missionary, but this was 


made impossible Asacarpenter he 


came to Montana where I became 
acquainted with his fine mental train- 


It had early been his intention to — 


MISSIONARY 


ing, his ability to interest boys in 
the Bible and above all with his 


rare noble character. Cumpelled to 


return home by painful malignant 
disease, several operations and much 
care of the doctor could do little 
more than reduce his sufferings. 
Through all, a fine spirit of resigna- 
tion became more and more manifest. 

At last, with conditions improved 
he writes in the manner of a hero of 
Christian chivalry. That others may 


get a glimpse of a man, who, in the > 


midst of very successful business 
operations, is stirred by the ideal of 
service, I append a few sentences. 

‘* My health is a great deal better, 
but the strangest part of it all is, 
that my weight begomes less every 
day, but I have crossed the Rubicon. 
Last summer when Mr. B. gave me 
an opportunity to do a little mission- 
ary work, it almost broke my heart 
because I could not go Nowif you 
should see him, tell him that if God 
wills I am coming to Montana to 
work in the missionary field and it 
shall not cost the chuch a cent. I 
am going to ask you a question: 
Which would I better do, send a 
bright young college chap, or come 
out myself? It might seem wisest 
and best to‘send a young fellow 
instead of a skinny old chap. Paul 
has always been my. missionary hero 
and in this at least I desire to imitate 
him. If I had my way, I should be 
with you tomorrow and work for the 


Master until He calls me home.”’ 


Men with such spiritual ideals of 
life are the safeguards that maintain 
the security of a people in the transi- 
tion through epochs of materialism. 
They are bound to bring the church 
and the nation in time over the 
spiral of its course to the spiritual 
ideal. Thank God for. such men. 
They are the kind needed in our 
State and everywhere to rally men 
about the Christ of service. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG 


4 


PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


NEW 
BOOK FOR 
HOME MIS- 
SION STUDY 


HE new’ home mission text- 
book, -entitled, ‘‘Heroes of 
the Cross in America,’”’ is 


expected from the press early in 
October. It contains six chapters 
on the work of five great, typical 
home mission pioneers and one chap- 
ter on America’s Greatest Need. Itis 


generously illustrated The follow- 


ing paragraphs, taken from _ the 
preface, indicate in part the scupe 
and character of the work: 

The purpose in these pages has been to 


portray the leading characteristics and 
most striking experiences of some of the 


pioneer heroes of the cross in America. | 
‘These men, and the great army of workers 


associated with them, were instruments of 


_. great power,used by God to make America 


Christian. | | | 

Each character representsa great section 
and a special, but typical, work. Brainerd 
represents missionary heroism in colonial 
days in New England; Peck, brave pioneer 
evangelism in Missouri and Illinois; Whit- 
man, dauntless zeal in the service of the 
Master on the extreme frontier, in the vast 
Oregon country; Dyer,  self-sacrificing 
itinerant effort in the wild mining camps 
of Colorado; Ward, early pastoral, evan- 
gelistic and educational effort in the 
Dakotas. ‘The aim has been to present the 
wide scope, the immense value, and the 
tremendous cost in self-sacrifice and hard- 
ship, of the evangelization of the nation. 
Chapter seven emphasizes the need of the 
perpetuation of the. spirit and zeal of 
American pioneer missionaries in the lives 
of all Christian men and women. : 

Questions on the text for class use, follow 
each chapter. The topics suggested for 
class consideration and discussion relate 
the subject matter of each chapter to wider 
aspects of home mission activity and to the 


present day crusades of the home mission 


boards. This method insures on the part 
of each student a comprehensive knowledge 
of many important phases of the work of 
his own denominational Home Mission 
Board. Some denominational editions of 
the book will contain a concluding historical 
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five cents, in paper. 
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chapter on denominational home missions. | 

Under the head of ‘ References,” follow- | 
ing each chapter, and in the appendix, are | 
given lists of valuable books on home > 


missions. 


It is desirable that each home | 


mission study~ class possess the home — 


mission library, Number One. 


The book is the first home mission | 
text-book in the Forward Mission | 
Study courses, published under the | 


auspices of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. The price of it 
is fifty cents, in cloth; and thirty- 
Congregational 
young people may secure copies by 
addressing The Congregational Home 


Missionary Society, Fourth Avenue — 
and Twenty-second Street, New | 


York. 
IN THE INTER-. 


EST OF YOUNG 
THE programme committee of the 
Congregational Home _ Missionary 


Society has made generous provision - 


for Congregational young people in 
planning for the annual meeting of 
the Society, to be held in connection 
with the meeting of the National 
Council, at Des Muines, Iowa. All 


of the afternoon session and a part of . 


the evening session on October 17, 
will be devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of young people and home 
missions. An especially strong pro- 
gramme has been arranged. ‘The 
speakers include the Rev. Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Pastor of the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle, New York; the Rev. 
Charles L. Kloss, Pastor Central 
Congregational Church, Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. John DePeu, Pastor First 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, 


Conn.; and the Rev. Dr. Watson L. 


Philips, Pastor Church of the Re- 
deemer, New Haven, Conn. Im- 
mediately following the afternoon 
session a reception will be given to 


pioneer home missionaries. 
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KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE KNOWN 
IV. REV. WILLIAM HOWARD WATSON 


By Rev. W. G. PUDDEFOOT 


Field Secretary of the Congregational Home Misstonary Society 


THERE IS NO LIFE OF MAN FAITHFULLY RECORDED, BUT IS A HEROIC 
POEM OF ITS SORT, RHYMED OR UNRHYMED—Car/yle. ian 


HE subject of this short sketch 
has had an eventful life. Born 
within the sound of Bow Bells, 

he isa genuine 
cockniey. He 
had a good educa- 
tion, and passed 
twoexaminations 
of the Royal Col- 
lege of Precep- 
tors. He was in 
his father’s min- 
ing office as a 
clerk, until he be- 
came the local 
purser or pay- 
master of several 
mines whose di-- 
rect offices were 
in London. The 
mines were in 
Cornwall. It was 
here he found 
something better 
than could be had 
from mines, 
namely, a good 
wife. | 

No Congrega- 
tionalists were in 
the neighbor- 
hood. So, likea 
good Congregationalist, he worked 
in the Primitive Methodist denomi- 
nation. Like Charles Kingsley, he 


stammered, but never when preach- 


ing. In spite of his imperfect utter- 
ance and the good position he occu- 
pied in life, he steadily felt the 
pressure of his call to preach. As 
the stammering was finally overcome, 
he resigned his office and started with 


REV. WILLIAM H. WATSON 


his family for the United States, 


leaving three of his children in Eng- 


land until he became settled. 

| a He went direct 
to Dakota, where 
he met the Rev. 
Stewart Sheldon 
and Dr. Joseph 
Ward. It was a 
sermon that he 
heard Dr. Ward 
preach that gave 
him the first real 
insight into the 
magnitude of 
Home missionary 
work. Dr. Ward 
preached his or- 
dination sermon. 

It was during 
a vacation that he 
became acquaint- 
ed with Superin- 
tendent W. 5S. 
Bell, of Montana, 
which led to his 
accepting a cail 
to the newly or- 
ganized churchat 
Red Lodge, Mon- 
tana,in1891. He 
is now in his thir- 
teenth year in that place. Besides 
his labors in Red Lodge, he has done 
considerable evangelistic work in the 
county, in organizing Sunday schools 
and the church at Chance: 

I left Billings early in the morning 
after a visit to the pastor in that 
place, and nothing will give the reader 
a better idea of distances than a short 
story the pastor told me. A gentle- 
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‘classmate of mine, 


Lodge. 


| 
} 
| 


man from the east was looking over 
the church roll and exclaimed: 
‘Why, here is the name of an old 
must call to see 
him.” ‘‘ Have you time?” asked the 
pastor. ‘‘ Why, where does helive?”’ 
About a hundred miles from here.” 
‘“Why does he not take his letter to 
the nearest church?” ‘‘ This is the 
nearest church,’ was the laconic 
reply. | 3 

It was near dinner time when my 
train drew up to the station at Red 
The train consisted of about 


parsonage. 
but not a palace. 
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It was very comfortable, 
Yet it was, as. 
compared with the first house, which © 


was a one-roomed log house, par-— 
titioned with carpets, so that they | 


claimed they lived in an eight-roomed _ 


house. | 


One Saturday night Brother Wat- 


son was finishing his sermon when a __ 


great noise was heard at his door, and 


much loud talk, with a demand for — 
The man was. 
His excuse for 
this rude entrance was,. ‘‘I should 


instant admission. 
allowed to come in 


READING ROOM, RED LODGE, PARK COUNTY, MONTANA 


forty empty coal cars and the caboose 
for passengers. I was surprised to 
see a crate filled with dripping sea 
moss, in whicha number of soft shell 
crabs were uneasily examining their 
new conditions. Thousands of feet 
above sea level and half across the 
continent! 


brother Watson met me he 
insisted upon carrying my heavy va- 


lises. It is a red letter day for a 
missionary in these far off towns to 
greet a brother minister. 
fully told me they were in the new 


He joy- 


have frozen if ye hadn’t let me in.” | 


I have nodoubt but he would, for there | 


was still snow on the spurs of the. 


hills while I was there in June. 


The |. 
man laid down in front of the stove 


and went to sleep and Brother Watson | 


finished his sermon. 


aman came to the door. He wasa 


In the morning | 


y 


neighbor, and when he saw the man > 


he was surprised. ‘‘ That you, Jack?” 


‘¢Yes, who d'ye think itis?” ‘‘ Well, 


you was pretty nigh kingdom come | 
‘*What d’ye mean?” 
‘‘Why, I had a bead on ye, and was 


last night.” 
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just about pulling, when ye went in 
the door.” ‘*‘ Want to know!” That 
was all. 

I wondered much that Brother 
Watson dared to bring his family to 
such a place, and asked him whether 
it was true that a pistol ball did not 
go by his wife’s face on her way to 
the prayer meeting? ‘‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘*but it was accidental.” ‘‘But you 
had twoor three murders a week, did 
you not?” ‘Yes,’ sometimes as 
many as that in a night.” ‘‘ But,” 
he added philosophically: ‘‘ You see, 
Brother Puddefoot, when any man 
killed another, he had to skip, so that 
we got ridof twoatatime.”’ Toread 
letters that are before me as I write, 
one would think that we were back 
among the forty-niners instead of in 
the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

My account of Brother Watson’s 
work would be lacking if a few words 
about his great helper, Aunty Gard- 
ner, or, as the Indians call her, 
‘* Much-know- about- books-white- 
woman.” Brother Watson writes: 


‘‘The following will interest you. 


It was in connection with the reading 


room. A letter had just been received: 


by Aunty Gardner. It was from a 
woman who said, ‘the package of 
reading which you sent by the freight- 
er, saved me from the awful sin of 
suicide. I had been terribly lonely 
over here on the Big Horn, and was 
about to kill myself when your pack- 
age of papers came. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my thanks to you.’ It 
takes much quiet courage to live and 
work in such a community, especially 
in the beginning. Until the log 
house was used, Aunty Gardner had 
to put her bed in the center of the 
floor, and use some of the bedding 
for defense, as the bullets used to fly 
in all directions. 


a visit by Aunty Gardner to a dying 
miner. Onthe first visit, she left the 
man some tracts, after talking ‘and 
praying with him. The next visit 
showed the man near his death, and 
he said: ‘‘Aunty Gardner, when I 


I think one of the 
- most pathetic incidents I know of was 


MISSIONARY 


pass in my chips, won't you pin some 
of them tracts to my underclothing?”’ 

In the midst of such surroundings 
Brother Watson has worked, built his 
church and parsonage, and has lived 
to see great changes. At times, on 
his long trips, he has had to sleep in 
a corner of a dugout, absolutely with- 
out ventilation. Once it made him 
think of a grave, for he had but just 


room enough to crawl into the hole 


excavated at theend of the one room. 
At first, the place was not incorpor- 
ated, and that was the time that tried 
men’ssouls. There wasalways great 
freedom, even in the meeting. One 
day the passage was being read: 
‘* The silver and the gold are mine.’ 
‘‘Won’t ye readthat again?” It was 
repeated. ‘‘W’at if that’s true, pard 
(turning to his mate), you and I won’t 
get no corner lots up there.” 


The Sunday school children had all 


the wild freedom and license of their 
elders. Here is a specimen: On 
being told about John the Baptist’s 
dress, and that they must not judge 
from appearances; for instance, the 
little boys in the country who could 
not come to Sunday school, might be 
as clever as the Red Lodge boys. 

Evidently that did not go down, for 
one little fellow exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, but 
they’re green.”’ Another said, “Them 
fellows can fight, though.”’ ‘Another 
said, ‘‘Isit right toskate on Sunday?” 
“T think not, and if you saw other 
boys doing it you should tell them that 
it was wrong.’ Then another little 
chap burst out with great earnestness, 

‘Ves, you better do it, if you want 
to get your pants kicked good—I’ve 
tried it’’ With such material and 
such environments, our brother has 
worked nearly thirteen years. 

When he began, there were fifteen 
saloons and gambling houses. The 
places were infested with the toughest 
characters, horse thieves and robbers. 
To-day the town has but four saloons, 
and is rapidly becoming a civilized 
country. Itis the old story: right is 
bound to win in the long run. 

When I left’ Brother Watson, he 


was starting overthe Bozeman ranges | 
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beloved. It 


for a seven mile tramp, to pray with 
a dying man who had his head 
crushed by a rock hurled at him 
by a young ruffian who had made 
his escape. In fact, a diary made 
would read by Brother Watson 
like the following: ‘* February. 
Buried two men who had been 
shot. June. Another man killed, 
buried him to-day.” On the other 


MISSIONARY MESSAGES TO YOUNG 
| TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Ihtroduction: 


By Rev. CuHaries A. Jones 
Philadelphia 


| 


, HE two eyes of history are 
time and place; its two feet, 


ways and means; its two hands, 
and its vertebre, 


cause and effect; 
principles. AS 
vertebrz to 
hands and 
feet and eyes, 
so are princi- 
ples to cause 
and effect, to 
ways and 
means, andto 
time and 
place. 
Man, who here 
seems princi- 
palalone, 
Perhaps acts 
second. to 
some _ sphere 
unknown, 
‘Touches some 
wheel, or 
verges to 
some goal: 
*Tis but the part 


we see, and 
notthe whole. 


‘‘Thavewrit- 
ten unto you 
young men, 
because ye 


are strong,” 
said John, the 


- 
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hand, items like this would follow: 
Righty - four took the pledge to- 
night;” later, ‘‘some of the above 
have joined ‘the enurch.” ‘Fae 
reading room is well patronized.” 
o Drunkenness and gambling are de- 
creasing.” The church attendance 
is better.’’ 
the Sunday school.” 
to be thankful for.” 


‘¢Have much 


MEN OF THE 


Princijles vs. Biography 


is not otherwise with these mission- 
ary messages. 
strong young men who will never 


know the ‘‘dead line of fifty,’’ 


there is no 
such deroga- 
tory demark- 
ation in the 
life of any 
continually 
growingman. 
Tostopgrow- 
ing is to fos- 
silize. To 
continue to 
grow isto bud 
and blossom 


with each re- 
son, 


sionary mes- 
sages are 
written to the 
strong young 
men whose 
very exis- 
tenceisa 
breath of God 
andathought 
of God andan 
act of God. 
Man is God’s 


turning sea- 


They are written to. 


and bear fruit | 


‘‘Many more children in 


These mis- © 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


offspring. ‘‘In Him weliveand move sainted names Stare at us exceeding 
and have our being.’’ So let us not coolly from the distant, dust-laden 
marvel if these strong young men of volumes of the loftiest shelves > 
God havealready touchedsome wneel While principles, rejuvenating and 
in thedestiny of menand nationsand invigorating life after life, know not 
possibly know it not as yet; have al- decay. Principles are eternal. Prin- 
ready verged, consciously or uncon- ciples are ingredients of universal 
sciously, to some goal whose choicest truth. Principles are hid with Christ. 
portion lies beyond the land of the in God: ‘‘I am the way and the 
setting sun, where ‘‘the wicked truth and the life.” So every man 
cease from troubling, and the weary and any man, whose way is the way 
are at rest.”’ Rest? Yes, but a_ of righteousness, whose truth is the 
rest that is not indolence; rather, a touch-stone of choicest liberty and 
change of strenuous eternal service? love, whose life is synchronous with 
For ‘‘ His servants shallserve Him” thelife Divine, stamps posterity with 
here and hereafter. the mint-mark of principles —the ver- 

To such scions of a mighty stock tebrez of history. And such lives 
in a mighty century with a mighty not only sense the Christ, moment. 


unwrought task, vanishing into the by moment, but they evidently con-. 


distant future, let prznciples, not biog- tinuously assimilate the Christ. Veri- 
raphy tell the thrilling, winning tale ly, Carl Philipp’s mystic protestation 
involving the past and present and may be the judi/ate of every and any 
future relations of young men to _ sincere soul: 


missions and missionaries. | ao life ivided. 
A naturalist and three boys — part O, Lord of life, from Thee; 
of a summer scientific excursion — In Thee is life provided 
were attempting to capture one of For all mankind and me! 
old ocean’s jelly fish. Maturalist: ‘*Let each man think himself an 


‘*‘ What is the difference between a_ act of God, his mind a thought, his. 
jelly fish anda whale?” Undiscrimi- life a breath of God.’’ Then, the 
nating Youth: ‘‘Nodifference!’’ Di- principles which, incarnated in him, 
minutive Youth: ‘‘Size!” Practical materially aided him in simply blaz- 
Youth: ‘* Backbone!” ing a way through the dense wilder- 

Principles are backbone. Whatthis_ ness of! things spiritual in this in- 
man or that man does usually dies creasingly great country of ours, 
within a decade after his bones are _ will, when re-incarnated in his suc- 
interred in some wayside God’s Acre. cessor, materially aid that immortal 
But the principles that prompted the of another generation to follow the 
deed, whether humble or heroic or suggestive trail and actually cut a 
sublime, live on to fre some other’ spacious Highway of Holiness, along 
sensitive, sensible soul tosome other which the superabundant life of the 
deed, far surpassing the experience Holy Galilean shall speed its course 
and knowledge of living men. In-' ‘until ‘‘the earth shall be full of the 
deed, biographies, however inter- knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
esting, scarcely outlive three gen- cover the sea.” Then, only, will mis- 
erations| If you doubt it, turn to sions and missionaries disappear as 
the crowded libraries. How many prime factorsof Christian civilization’ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 


THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF HOME MISSIONARY 
WORK | | 


By THE Rev. Ernest Bourner Autes 
Toledo, Ohio 


OME of the most effective for- 
eign missionary work is to- day 
accomplished upon home mis- 

sionary fields. The principle is often 
statedin theabstract. Itis well when 
we Can point it with a concrete illus- 
tion. A page of past and present 
history will furnish a unique example. 

The world owes a great debt to 
Italy for its contributions to art and 
architecture, to literature and law. 
It was providential that at the dawn 
of the Christian era the Roman 
eagles had spread their power through 
all the world. From Italy came 
Dante, whom we shall remember for 
his ‘‘ Divine Comedy” and his love 


_for Beatrice. Columbus, that fear- 


less navigator who pushed out through 
the Pillars of Hercules into the un- 
known sea, was an Italian. Every 
ship that comes to our shores owes 
its chart to him. Every reformer 
who fights his battle against fearful 
odds gets inspiration from Savona- 
rola, the Friar of Ferarra, who revo- 
lutionized Florence. If Leonardo 
da Vinci had done nothing else for 
the world than to paint ‘*The Last 
Supper,” we should owe him an un- 
paid debt. Then there are Galileo 
and Michel Angelo, to say nothing of 
Cesar and Cicero, Cato, and the host 
of noble Romans who stood as types 


for the literary genius of Shakespeare 


and the world. 
&Further, we owe a debt to Italy for 
giving us Marconi, the master of 
wireless telegraphy. We are glad to 
learn that he is a modest Christian 
man, a member of the famous Wal- 
densian Church, which to-day enrolls 
one-half of the Protestants of Italy. 
That church received its freedom 
fifty-six yearsago. Since then it has 
given more martyrs, in proportion to 
its size, for the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom, than any other 
church in Christendom. 


Fifteen 


thousand of them there are in that 
little church in Italy to-day, and in 
them is splendid prophecy for the 
future of that people. In view of 
her large contributions to the life of 


the world and the example of a mis- 


sionary church, to say nothing of the 
motive in the ‘divine command, we 
owe a large debt to the “land of 
beauty, and sunshine, and song.’ 

Now Italy sends four or five emi- 
grants to the United States for every 
one whom she sends to all other 

ountries. When we sailed into the 
ay of Naples on board the ‘‘ Grosser 
Kurfurst,” with the Sunday school 
pilgrims the other day, we saw one 
ship bound for America, that had on 
board seventeen hundred emigrants 
for America, while another ship, 
equally as large, was taking passen- 
gers for the same land! ‘They are 
attracted by our government, by 
opportunities for education, en- 
richment and progress. In gen- 
eral, we are glad to see them come. 
Their choice of a country indicates 
their common sense. 

The most significant feature, from 
a home missionary standpoint, of 
their coming to this particular coun- 
try, lies in the fact that one out of 
every five returns in a few years to his 
old home to live. What kind of a man 
will he be when he goes back? What 
ideals of religious life, of personal 
character, of obedience to law, does 
he carry with him? How much does 


he know about American Protestant 


Christianity? Let us rejoice in the 
following concrete illustration, and 
redouble our efforts to reach those 
who come among us. 

Some years ago, an Italian living 
near the ancient city of Paestum, 
came to America. He found work 
inthe city of New York and remained 
there two years. During that time, 
in one of the missions of the city, he 
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was converted. When he returned 


to his old home he quietly, consist-. 


ently and bravely confessed his Pro- 
testant Christianity among his own 
people. For this he was ostracised 
and otherwise mistreated, suffering 
considerable persecution from priests 
and people. This continued for two 
years. At length, he heard of a 
Protestant pastor in Rome, and went 
to him to have his little baby baptized. 
This pastor encouraged him, and was 
able to tell him of a few other Chris- 
tians living nearhim, Upon sugges- 
tion of the pastor, these scattered 
Christians came together. This con- 
verted Italian, being a man of some 
education, began to lead the meetings 
of the little group and to talk tothem 
about the Christian life. It was but 
a step to a regular service where he 
preached. His fidelity and sincerity 
won him both friends and enemies. 

The latter attacked his work. A 
priest challenged him to an open de- 
bate and was discomfited. The mayor 
of the little town besought him to 
leave, but he refused and continued 
his work. His work was blessed in 
the salvation of souls. It has been 
less than three years since he left 
New York. To-day heis an ordained 
minister of the Gospel, preaching to 


a church of one hundred and fifty 


members, a large proportion of them 
gathered by his own personal witness 
and ministry. The revival is spread- 
ing to other neighboring towns and 
the end is not yet. 

The inspiration of such results 
should make our work among all 
classes and nationalities 
grants more constant, far-reachin 
and faithful. God is reaching the 
nations of the earth through the mul- 


titudes who come to our shores and 


return after atime totheir home land. 
What are you doingforthem? What 
are we doing for the sons of sunny 
Italy? Anything more than to call 
them ‘‘dagoes?” Anything more 
than to assume they are fit to dig our 
subways, pave our streets, and keep 
our fruit stands? What does that 
swarthy Italian, from whom you buy 


your bananas on occasion, think of 
you and your religion? How much 


ground have you given him to justify | 


him in thinking that you care any- 
thing for his home, his life, his char- 
acter, his religion? What will he say 
about. America, as he has seen it in 
you, when he gets back to Italyr 
What will he know about God and 
Jesus Christ? How much are you 
giving for missionary work among 
our immigrants? 

The church in New York that. 
maintained the mission where that 
Italian was converted, probably 


never dreamed how much would be 
achieved! The man who led that. 


immigrant to Jesus Christ may not. 
know of the results. But God has a 
record, and some one willcome home 
bearing precious sheaves to greet the 
Lord of life. Some of us may not 
have like fruit, but we shall take up 
our task more bravely and broaden 
our sympathies and our service be- 
cause we have seen how the Lord 
the little help we bring 
im 


Nothing could give more striking 


emphasis to these facts than the fol- 
lowing editorial from Brooklyn. 


Lagle : 


Missionaries for the Italians 


As a factor in the creation of trouble our 
Italian population is larger than its num- 
bers. Not a day passes that it fails to 
figure in the police returns because of its 
robberies, its assaults, its riots, its bomb 
throwings, its strikes and its murders. 
From the killing of our song birds to the 
killing of our fellow men, these people 
exhibit a determination toward violence 
than even our none too peaceful Americans. 
find it hard to understand and much harder 
toendure. And the remedy is not in law, 
for that has no effect on them. In their 
assassinations they stand together as a 
unit, sufferers and malefactors alike, to 
conceal those who have committed the 
crime. The remedy must be sought in 
moral training, of which it is obvious that 
they have had none. The case of the man 
recently arrested for threatening to shoot 
a woman unless she robbed her husband, 
gave the money to him and then became 
his mistress, is not impossible to match 
otis | other people, but it discloses an 
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a home mission course this fall. 
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innocence of moral guidance and disregard _ 


for the moral views of others that is as 
disquieting as the blowing up of a saloon 
full of people on the same day, asa matter 
of business enterprise, by a rival beer 
seller” | 

As many of the Italians, on coming to 
this country, do not intend to stay, but to 
return as soon as possible with the money 
earned here, théy do not attempt to 
identify themselves so closely with Ameri- 
can customs and institutions as do other 
aliens. Since, then, they have come to 
America only as workmen and not as 
citizens, the Americans must go to them 
and instruct and restrain, and here is an 
opening for missionary enterprise that is 
sadly neglected. Wesend missionaries to 
Persia, which is a fairly peaceful land, but 
we neglect ‘‘little Italy” with its walking 
arsenals of pistols and daggers, its daily 


strifes and blackmailings, its ignorance, 
its dirt, its narrow living. 

It may as well be confessed at the outset 
that there is little hope for any effort on 
the part of Protestant missionaries with 
this class. 
Protestant sects 1s too firmly grounded in 
the Sicilian to make any ministry from 
them acceptable to him. He must be 
reached by one of his own faith, one who 
has clerical authority, one who would prove 
that he had no desire to proselyte or gain 
personal advantage, and one- who would 
not devote himself merely to religious in- 


struction, but to enlightening the Italians — 


respecting the laws and observances of this. 
country, persuading them to disarm, to 
seek the law in settlement of their quarrels 
and to take heed to morals and sanitation, 


their lack of which imperils not only their - 


communities, but our own. 


PARAGRAPHS WITH A POINT 


RECENT folder issued by the Ameri- 

can Board has the following state- 

ment: ‘‘Since the year affords time 
for two or three courses of study, the fol- 
lowing text books are recommended.” The 
list that follows is made up exclusively of 
books on foreign missions. Where more 
than one class can be conducted during the 
year, would it not be wise for Congrega- 
tional young people to act in accordance 
with the resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sionary Committee at the recent Silver 


Lake Bay Conference, to the effect that’ 


each Society conduct at least two mission 
study classes—one in home missions and 
one in foreign ? 


A GREAT revival of interest in home mis- 
sion study is apparent in various sections 
of the country. The Brooklyn Christian 
Endeavor Union is seeking to lead each 
young people’ssociety in Brooklyn to follow 
The Mis- 
sionary Committee of the New York (Man- 
hattan) Union also recommends the forma- 
tion of home mission classes. The consensus 
of opinion among most experienced young 
people’s workers is that home and foreign 
mission classes should follow each other in 


young people’s societies. 


THE meeting held under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Christian Endeavor Union in 
the interest of vigorous home mission study 
campaign, on Thursday evening, September 
15,at the Ross Street Presbyterian Church, 
was largely attended. The church was 
attractively decorated with American flags 


Connecticut, 


and maps. Young people’s home mission: 


literature was widely distributed, plans for 
the formation of home mission study classes 
were announced, and addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson 
and Mr. Don O. Shelton. The former 
President of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ty in one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches in Brooklyn, writes: ‘‘Oursenior 
elder, though always interested in missions, 
was enthusiastic last night over the study 
class idea, and the home mission sermons 
to be requested in October. He wishes the 
church decorated, and: other efforts made 
to have the service attractive.” 


| 


THE REv. Dr. EDWARD N. PACKARD, for 
seventeen years pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, New York, becomes the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Stratford, 
ctober 1st. Dr. Packard is 
a member of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and is an ardent cham- 
pion of all that concerns the welfare of the 
young people of the churches. Ata meet- 
ing of the Congregational Ecclesiastical 
Council recently held at Syracuse, this fine 
tribute by the Rev. Dr. Philip H. Cole, 
Pastor of the First Reformed Church, was. 
paid Dr. Packard: ‘‘He occupies a large 


lace in the confidence of the people of_ VY 


yracuse. His aims and purposes have al- 
ways been high and sincere. He has stood 
strong as a champion for truth. We shall 
miss him in the community and the ee, 
He has been a thorough preacher. is 
departure is not simply the loss of a dear 
minister, but the loss of a family that is 
graced by the blessing of Jesus Christ.” 


Suspicion and hatred of the | 
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Mahomet Went to the Mountain 


how to meet a discouraging 

situation. Wethink our readers 
will agree that Rev. George E. 
Barnes of Manville, Wyoming, has 
proved his wisdom in the situation 
here described. 


] T is a wise missionary who knows: 


Our work at Glendo, which is served in 
connection with Manville during the 


summer, was resumed this year under 
peculiar conditions. Our first service after 
an interval of some three months had been 


thoroughly announced but when our state » 


superintendent and the new pastor arrived 
at the church, we found nine women and 
children. The explanation was made that 
the men were busy dipping cattle about 
four miles away and they felt that they 


could not stop on Sunday because the pro- 


posed dip which they were using would 
have spoiled in the interval, which would 
have meant a large loss financially. 

So the next day we went to see the men 
inasmuch as they had not come to see us 


and to a large extent had prevented the 


women from coming by having most of the 


horses in use. All day long our genial 
state superintendant-and your missionary 


helped ‘‘ punch” cattle along the shutes in- 
to the big vat where they were held in a 
solution of sulphur and lime at a tempera- 
ture of 105 degrees for two minutes. It 
was a fine opportunity to meet the men and 
our tired physical condition when night 
came has been fully rewarded. The men 
have reciprocated our expression of good 
will and the attendance at church now 
averages sixty-five, two thirds of them men. 


The Common Denominator 
| Again 


Not with pride, but with gratitude 
we are often reminded of the fact 
that our Congregationalism is so 
nearly next to nothingecclesiastically 
that it fits into the crudest conditions. 
Rev. George 5S. Evans of Center- 
ville, South Dakota, reports: 

Last Sunday five adults united with this 
missionary church representing as many 
different nationalities. We have only about 


forty resident members, but among them 
are American, English, Scotch, Welsh, 


Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and German. 
Our congregations count among them peo- 
ple of still other nationalities. The last 
pastor was an Armenian; the second pastor 
an Englishman by birth. Scarcely any of 
us were Congregationalists originally, and 
yet we find Congregationalism to be more 
than..suited to our varying needs and 
temperaments. I do not know of any other 
form of church which could have served us 
so well. 


_ Self Help When Other Help 


Fails 


The following experience of Pastor 
Hendley, of Washington State, is 
often repeated on missionary ground, 
and illustrates once more the tact 
and enterprise, which next to the 
grace of God are the most essential 
equipment for a home missionary. 
This pastor says: | 

The church has not yet arrived at the 
place where it can build a parsonage, as all 
of its members are building their own 
homes, many of them living in unfinished 
houses, which they hope gradually to com- 
plete without going into debt. So the 


pastor had to do likewise. Fortunately he 
is able to handle a saw and hammer in very 


fair fashion and more fortunate still the © 


pastor’s wife had laid up a little money 
from the sale of a piece of property bought 
by her earnings as a school teacher in 
Dakota. In this way the lots were secured 
and a house begun, in which we are now 
living. It will do very well for a while in 
this climate, where we have no severe 


winters, although the daylight shines 


through the walls in many places and when 


the wind blows it whistles through the 


cracks in a way that would remind some of 
our eastern brethren of winter. There is 
no plaster on the walls and the partitions 
are made by tacking and pasting paper 
upon the studding. 

But it has a good tight roof that keeps 
out the rain; chimney draws to the satisfac- 
tion of the housekeeper and we are not 
having to pay nearly one-third of our 
salary for rent, as formerly we were obliged 
to do. So with many inconveniences we 
are yet happy and contented in our new 
home and are looking forward to its 


ultimate completion in the future, by 


means of the money saved out of the rent 
formerly paid and with the help of the 
pastor’s saw. plane and hammer. | 
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Fighting for the Sabbath 


_A Washington pastor, whose name 
and field are withheld for obvious 
reasons, deserves the sympathy of 
all Sabbath-loving readers in his 
struggle against Sunday amuse- 
ments. He says: 


The Saturday night to Sunday morning 
dance, Sunday afternoon base ball and 
Sunday evening theatre are three impedi- 
ments in the way of the Gospel. ‘These 
with the ever present saloon and ‘‘ wide 
open policy” of county and city officials, 
makes it very difficult for preacher and 
people to meet and reason together. The 
afternoon ball game attracts our boys and 
many girls from the Sunday school, while 


the men and women get so excited at the 


game that they are too much exhausted to 
attend church in the evening. This Sun- 
day desecration isa very serious problem 
both spiritually and financially and seems 
to be worse in our part than ever before. 
So many respectable people attend the 
Sunday ball game and take their children. 
These men and women willargue that there 
is so little diversion that they are justified 
in encouraging Sunday games. Right in 
sight and hearing of our Sunday school, 
hundreds of people gather every Sunday at 
the ball game, seventy-five per cent of the 
respectable inhabitants. ‘This makes hard 
work for the faithful few of the Sunday 


faithful, work and pray, keep the respect 
of Sunday law breakers, be uncompromis- 
ing with the evil, yet kind and patient with 
the evildoer. Vo Scolding. 


But Will Not Give Up 


It is a sad story, this of Rev. C. 
H. Smith of Willow Lakes, South 
Dakota—the ruin of his church by a 
destructive, August cyclone. Its 
redeeming feature is the hopeful 
spirit of the pastor and _ people. 


Such a spirit merits sympathy and. 


perhaps deserves even more. 
Our beautiful and beloved church is a 


mass of ruins. The cyclone that struck > 
Willow Lakes, Saturday evening, August | 


2oth, took the church from its foundations 
and demolished it entirely. It looks the 
more discouraging to us from the fact that 
our constituency at Willow Lakes is nearly 
all in the city and it is nearly wiped away, 
every house having suffered damage, most 
of them serious damage, half of them at 
least completely ruined. Only three barns 
in town are left. The public buildings, 


including five churches are lost, except the > 
German Presbyterian Church, asmall build- 


ing. The school house, new and costing 
$4,000, not yet paid, isa total wreck. We 
feel that we are helpless; our people all 
have their own burdens in rebuilding their 
houses and barns, to say nothing of house- 
hold goods, crops and business houses; and 
yet we are not disposed to give up. Not 
the first intimation have I heard of any 
such thought. We shall fix up rooms where 
we go right on with our regular services, 
feeling sure that help will come. We are 
not an individual church standing alone but 
one of a large, strong, united family. So 
we are not ready to die or even to make our 
wills. Our pulpit Bible, our pulpit chair, 
organ, bell, and lamps were saved. The 
preacher with his family and parsonage 
fared best perhaps of any in the city. The 
ah aaa escaped with no damage to speak 
of. | 


‘Shepherding in New Mexico. 


Our always hopeful General 


Missionary in| New Mexico, Mr.. 


Heald, might possibly find a sugges- 
tive text for his people after the 
lambing season, in these words of 
the Master: ‘‘How much then is a 
man better than a sheep.”’ 

We are in the midst of a season when it 


is difficult to get congregations among the 
Mexicans, all the men and boys being out 


school, but all we can do is to continue ~ in the sheep camps. During the lambing 


season a flock of a thousand sheep, usually 


cared for by two or three men is divided in-— 


to five or six flocks and many shepherds are 
needed to look after the lambs. Especially 
is it so this year as the protracted drought 
has brought flocks to the verge of starva- 
tion and great care is needed to bring them 
through. As one passes through the 
country he may daily see illustrations of 
that passage in Isaiah, ‘‘He shall feed his 
sheep like a shepherd; heshall gather them 
with his arm and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” But, alas! The poor human 
sheep are less well cared for and too often 
are found wandering like the sheep that 
have no shepherds. How hopeless is the 
lot of such one cannot realize unless he 
knows the country (so like the pastured 
uplands of the Holy Land), where wild 
beasts are ready to seize the stragglers and 
where pastures are scarce and water hard 


to find. Such is the condition of the. 


Mexican people. Left as they are almost 
without religious guidance, preyed upon by 
evil and designing men of our race, they 
merit our sympathy and need our assistance. 


Good! 


We say “900d ” for the minister, 
Rev. J. F. Locke of Long Prairie, 
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Minnesota; ‘‘good”’ for his people, 
and ‘‘good”’ for the commissioners! 
May the race of each increase. Says 
Mr. Locke: 


In early winter a newcomer petitioned 
the county commissioners for license to 
open a saloon, one hundred and fifty feet 
from our church. ‘The day of hearing on 
the petition was bitter cold, with a high 
wind, yet seventy-five members of the 
church and congregation rode from ten 
to fifteen miles and headed by the pastor, 
entered such a vigorous remonstrance that 
the commissioners unanimously voted to 
deny the petition. It wasa glorious victory 
and has given the church a new and 
stronger hold upon the community. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


Pluck and tact are quite charac- 
teristic of our invaluable Bible 
readers in their hand to hand work. 
Miss Bartunek of McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, relates the following in her 
quaint English style: 

One day aman was going to throw me 
out of his ayree for coming in with a false 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


doctrine. But I did not let on that I was 
afraid of him and he left me alone too. 
After that he went out and I had a nice 
visit with his wife and while I was talking 
to her he came in and never said another 
word. I felt the blessing when I was leav- 
ing their home. Yet I want to mention 


how the doors of three Polish families were — 


opened to me. A little girl five years of 
age comes to my Sunday and sewing 
schools. Being always so clean I was very 
much attached to her and some way she 
was to me too. Once I asked where she 
lives and told her that I will come and see 
her mother some day. One day coming 
home from sewing school she took me to 
her married brother’s house to show me 
their baby. I had a nice visit with that 
woman and she asked me to come again. 
Then the little girl took me to her home. 
When I entered the room it was full of 
men, women and children. They were all 
nice tome. Now I have been there several 
times, bring them what they call good 
reading and tell them how to live a life like 
Jesus wants us to. One day when I was 
there there was a woman visiting them. 
When she listened to me, she asked me to 
come and visit them also. Through 
children homes are opened many a time. 
How true the word of God is, ‘‘A little 
child shall lead them.” 


GLEANINGS 


General, Missionary of this 

Society in Wyoming, has 
been appointed from the State of 
Montana to the Rhodes scholarship 
at Oxford, and has resigned his con- 
nection with the Society to accept 
the appointment. 


‘@ Tue Buffalo Church, Wyoming, 
under Rev. O. A. Stillman i is enjoy- 
ing steady spiritual growth. Twenty- 
two have been received into member- 
ship and aft but one upon confession 
of faith. During the nearly two 
years of ‘Mr. Stillman’s pastorate 
the church has more than doubled in 
membership. A steady advance has 
also been made in material pros- 


perity. | 
Unper the leadership of Pastor 
Cleveland, the church at Lusk, 


Wyoming, has moved onward and 
upward. The membership has in- 


aes GEORGE E. BARNES, 


creased and the church and parson- 
age have received needed repairs. 
The Junior Endeavor Society, organ- 
ized a year ago has increased its 
membership and efficiency under the 
leadership of Mrs. Cleveland and the 
boys’ brigade organized by Mr.Cleve- 
land, has become a prominent agent 
of good among the youths. 


@, Tue church at Douglas, Wyom- 
ing, has steadily advanced under the 
pastorate of Rev. Mr. Lyman, nine 
have been received into the church, 
improvements have been made on 
the parsonage and the finances are 
in good shape. 


@, A very promising enterprise at 
Tuxedo, Md., practically a suburb 
of Washington, D. C., nourished in 
times past by Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
Dickey, is now assuming new pro- 
portions under the shepherding of 
Rev. F. R. Snowden of Sligo, Md. 
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Guernsey and Torrington, 
Wyoming, have been much encour- 
aged by the coming of Rev. Mr. 
Babceck and wife. Advances have 
been made all along the line. 


@ Park City, Utah, has recog- 
nized its new pastor, Rev. D. Q. 
Grabill, with great joy.. He is a 
graduate of the last class of ee 
Seminary. 


@, Durine the past year thirty- 
eight have been received into 
membership of the South Church, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, anda Sunday 
school has been largely increased. 


@ A ConGREGATIONAL Church 


was organized July 17th at Meta, 
Missouri. Eleven entered into cove- 
nant. Superintendent Wray receiv- 
ed the members and gave an address 
to the congregation on Congrega- 
tionalism—its history, its polity and 
its faith. The membership is com- 
posed of Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptist and Disciples of 
Christ. This is the only church in 
this new, growing town of about 
four hundred. The citizens of the 
town, under the efficient leadership 
of Rev. J. E. Meeker, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Eldon, 
twenty miles away, built and paid 
for a neat house of worship that will 
accommodate two hundred and a 
persons. 


@ Tue first year at Wheatland, 
Wyoming, where Rev. J. W. Moore 
is pastor, has been a fruitful one. 
The attendance has been large and 
twenty-eight have been received into 
membership. $1,000 has been se- 
cured for a parsonage and it is 
expected a fine $3,000 church Home 
will adorn the lots adjoining the 


_ present church edifice. 


@ One of the special features of 
Children’s day was the reception of 
eleven children from the Sunday 
School into the 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Since. the 
first of January thirty-three have 
been received into this church. In 


‘Southern California: 


First Church at 


the absence of the pastor, Rev. F. E-. 
Knopf, during the last half of June, 


the pulpit was supplied by Rev. 


Annette B. Gray. 
@. Rev. J. C. Luxe, entered June 


Ist, upon his new charge at Carbon- 


under favorable circum- 
stances. The church is thoroughly 
united and making a strenuous ems 
to cancel its $4,000 debt. 


@, Tue church at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, has been greatly en- 
couraged by the coming of Rev. and 
Mrs. Withington. The work goes 
steadily forward and in the main it 
is hopeful. 


@ Says Pastor Farrer of Flagler, 
Colorado: ‘‘* During four months of 
service I have traveled 1,020 miles 
on my bicycle and 4oo miles by train; 
have preached fifty-six sermons, be- 
sides holding several shorter services 
in private homes,” 


@ Says Rev. George L. Mc- 
Dougall of Paonia, Colorado: ‘‘The 
pastor would like to correspond with 
Congregational people who want to 
come Westto live. He can help such 
people and — toe community and 
the church also.” 


@ Says Rev. W. T. Sparhawk of 
‘*In prepara- 
tion of my sermon on home mis- 
sions, I found an invaluable aid in 
THE Home Missionary.”’ Of course, 
let others try it! 


@ Rev. J. W. F. Davies of Wes- 


sington Springs, South Dakota, has— 


driven, during the last quarter, 858 
miles, which is only about one-half 
of his driving — for the previous 
quarter. 


@¢ 1904, the follow- 
ing churchs have signified their pur- 
pose to become henceforth self- 
supporting: Bangor, Pa., Rev. Ivor 
Thomas; Baltimore, Md., Canton 
Church, Rev. T. M. Beadenkoff - Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., Rev. William Williams; 
Baltimore, Md., Locust Point, Rev. 
M. Wells, pastor 
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WOMAN’S PART 


Responsibility of the Senior 
Auxiliaries 
BY MISS GRACE M. DAVIS, CLINTON, MICH. 


AVE we ever thought that as 
members of the Senior Aux- 
iliary we had any responsi- 

bility in interesting and educating 
the children in missions? I will 
venture to say that to many the 
idea will be as new asto me, although 
some of us may have been working 
independently along this very line. 

President Eliot says ‘‘ The ser- 
vice women can render in implanting 
religious conceptions in the minds 
and hearts of children, is the high- 
est possible form of social service.” 

Certainly one of the most import- 
ant of these conceptions is the im- 
planting of the missionary spirit. 

Do we realize as we should that 
these boys and girls in our juvenile 
department of the Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, or Mis- 
sion Band are the future men and 
women of our church, and that, to 
a degree, the future activity of our 


church in carrying Christ's good’ 


news to every land depends upon 
the education now of these boys and 
girls? Only a short time ago one of 
the prominent educators of our state 
said, ‘‘Give my boy the right kind 
of a teacher during his first six 
grades and I care not so much about 
the other grades.” 

Surely it is most important that 
we be alert and keep abreast of the 
best thought and methods in this 
work of missions. But first, we must 
look to our own spirit in the mat- 
ter. Are we willing to put aside our 
own personal preferences and ambi- 
tions to any degree, ‘‘to let go all 
things which we cannot carry into 
eternal life,’ for the sake of God's 
Kingdom and for the carrying out 
of God’s will ? 


Phillips Brooks said, ‘‘Do you 
think Christ did not care for life and 
all that makes life beautiful to us? 
Surely he did but he cared more for 
that which they represent, the liv- 
ing purely, the doing of the Father’s 
will and the serving of his brethren. 
That was why He was able to do 
without the things that seem abso- 
lutely essential to us.” 

We must be missionary Christians. 
As some one has said, ‘‘If we want 
to mission others we must first mis- 
sion ourselves.” To my mind a 
Christian who has not the mission- 
ary spirit is not a unit in the King- 
dom —only a fraction. He has not 
yet been willing to receive his entire 
inheritance. | 


The great missionary plan is 


always with us in our guide book, 
the Bible. This plan in a general 
way is taught the children in the 
Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor Society, but this is not 
enough. They should know about 
the machinery it requires and 
and the operation thereof. How 
many children in your church know 
how many, and the names of the 
benevolent societies of the church, 
or the letters which stand for them? 
But, I hear you say, these things 
should be taught inthe home. True, 
but are they generally? Into our 
Sunday school and Junior Christian 
Endeavor and Mission Bands we 
gather many children whose homes 
have not this spirit of Christ. To 
these we must turn our attention 
and provide a way for their acquire- 
ment of knowledge. 

Somewhere it has been suggested 
that the officers of the Senior Aux- 
iliary meet occasionally with the 
officers of the juvenile societies and 
discuss the best methods of carrying 
on the work. Teachers of juvenile 
classes in the Sunday school should 
be included in these conferences for 
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in many of our rural districts, the 
Sunday school comprises the only 
juvenile society in the church. 

I have not touched upon the 
money question, for although that is 
necessary for the work, it seems tome 
that the education should come first. 
Arouse a true, healthy spirit of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, and we will not 
lack for funds. Just here I want to 
say a word about the children’s pen- 
nies. They bring them to the Sun- 
day school because every one else 
does, and it is the thing todo. A 
great many however have no idea 
where this money is used or why 
they bring it. I know. of. one 
child, who for years supposed that 
her pennies helped to buy the Sun- 
day school quarterlies, when tn real- 


ity these were provided by the church 


collection and the pennies went for 
missionary work. Can you wonder 
that the children are more or less 
indifferent in the missionary spirit ? 


But who of us are to be responsi- - 


ble for this work? ‘There is some- 
thing for each one of us to do which 
no one else can do as well, and which, 
if we do not do, hinders the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom more than we 
estimate. ‘‘Not according to our 
desires perhaps must we work but 
according to our powers.”’ 


‘‘“You who behold and fain would satisfy 

The unsufficed— 
~ Remember still beneath the sunset sky 

Walketh the Christ. 
Not yours to bless and break the living bread 
In surplice clad, 

But yours to find amid the throng unfed 
| That little lad.” 
There is a field for every consecrated 
woman. ‘The business woman with 
her alert, active, time-saving meth- 
ods, the mother with her practical 
common sense, the college woman 


with her clear, well-trained brain,,. 


the woman of leisure, the woman. 


without confining home ties, and 
not by any means least, the woman 
of ordinary endowments. Abraham 
Lincoln said he thought God must 
have loved ordinary people best 
because he made so many of them. 
There are many of us who are 
finding our work to do and may find 
more if we are willing to heed 
Christ’s words to Peter, ‘‘ Lovest 
thou me? Andhesaiduntohim, Lord 
thou knowestthat Ilovethee. Jesus 
saith unto him, feed my lambs.” 


Annual Meeting of Woman’s 


State Home Missionary 
Unions 


OCTOBER 15, 1904. 
BAPTIST CHURCH, CORNER EIGHTH AND 
HIGH STREETS, DES MOINEs, IA. 


Mrs. C. R. Wilson, President Michigan 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Presid- 
ing. 

Conference of Officers of State Unions. 


2 P. M. 
Public Meeting, Plymouth Church, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 1g, at 2 P. M. 
Devotional Service. 


Greetings—Mrs. D. F. Bradley, President 
Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union. 


Address—‘‘Outlook from an American 


Missionary Association Window,” Miss 
D. E. Emerson, Sec’y A. M. A. 

Hymn. 

Address—‘* Light in Darkness.” Mrs. 
Harriet S. Caswell—Broad. 

Offering. 

A ddress—‘‘ Our Foreigner,” by Mrs. Mary 
W. Mills, Principal Bethlehem Bible 
dna Training School, Cleveland. 

Benediction. 


3:45 ADJOURNMENT. 


Mrs. C. R. Wilson, Michigan, 
Mrs. G. W. Robertson, Cal., 
Mrs. J. Minot, Concord, N. H. 


) Advisory 
Committee, 
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Riceville, 2.12: Titusville; Swedes, s. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


| 


| 
| Not in commission last year. 
Bowdish, Austin C., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Callecod, H. M., Williston, N. Dak.; Carlson, Walter 
Lakeland, Minn. | 
Duncan, C. W., Brule, Nebr. 
Meyer, William F., Indianapolis, Ind.; Minnis, 
"Thomas W., Glen Ullin, N. Dak. 
Parks, Avery G., Shevlin, Minn. 
Sealey, H. J., Atlanta, Ga. 
| | Re-commissitoned. 
Adams, C. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ball, J. W., Holdenville, Ind. Ter.; Bartunek, An- 
tonia, McKeespcrt and Duquesne, Pa.; Bassett, 


Franklin H., Oriska, N. Dak.; Blomquist, Charles F.,. 


Bagley, Minn, 
Carden, William J., Oakwood, Ga.; Cleveland, Henry 
C., Lusk, Wyo.; nningham, Robert A., Nassau and 


APPOINTMENTS 


August, 1904. 


ee Minn.; Curtiss, Payson L. Webster, S. 


ak. | 

Davis, William V., Pearl, Idaho. 

Fuller, Edgar R., Bakersfield, Cal. 

Gibson, Nelson H., Henderson, Ala.; Griffiths, Thom- 
as L., Cambria, Minn.; Grupe,CharlesW.,Riceville,Pa. 

Loud, Oliver B., Lawton, Okla. 

Macleod, William T., Fosston, Minn.; Moore, George 
W., Spring Creek, Pa.; Moore, — W.., Wheatland, 
Wyo.; Mlynarik, Barbara, Charleroi and vicinity, Pa. 

Osten-Sacken, Frederick, Polar, Wis. 

Parker, L. B., Eastern Indian Territory; Parker, L. 

., West Guthrie, Okla.; Paulu, Anton, Vining, Iowa; 

ound, William M., Forsyth and Milton Counties, Ga, 

Robinson, Charles W., Ashton and Athol, S. Dak.; 

Roehrig, Otto, Alliance, Nebr. 
Skorepa, Miss M. L., Crete, Nebr.; Smith. Frank N., 


Tintah Minn.: Swanson, John E., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Viehe, Paul G.. Chokio, Minn. 


RECEIPTS 


August 1904. 


For account oF receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 

see page 241. 

MAINE, —$2,022.33; of which legacy, $2,000. 
Beech Hill, 5S. g° Children’s Day, 2-3 : Charlevoix, A 

Friend, 20; Portland, Estate of Mary E. Barrett, 2,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$80.92. 
N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas.: By request 
of donors. 50; Meriden, 7.58; Milford, 1st, 32.34. 


VERMONT—$15.30; of which legacy, $3 30. 
Bennington Centre, Old First, 1.25; Northfield, Estate 
of Diantha J. Allen, 3.30; Rochester, 5.75; ‘Williston, s. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$r1.789.79; of which legacies, $1,419. 
Essex, 17.89; Fitchburg, Estate of Mrs. L. H. Wood 
25; Granby, Estate of R. E. Ferry, 227.50; Estate of 
osamond E, Ferry, 200: Greenfield, Estate of W. B. 
Washburn, 66.50; Haverhill, West S. S. Class No. 4, 3 


‘Melrose Highlands, 9.82; Shelburne, to const. Mrs. 


Bardwell an Hon. L. M., 50; Sunderland, S. S., 25; 
Ware, ‘Silver Circle.’’ 10; Westfield, 2nd, 31; Williams- 


town, White Oaks, C. E., 4.08; Winchendon, C. E., s. 


Woman’s H. M. Association (of Mass. and Rhode Island), 
Miss L. D. White. Treas.. for Salary Fund. 213. 


RHODE ISLAND—Legacy, $5,387. 70. 
Newport, Estate of Annie 8. Bailey, 5,387.70. 


CONNECTICUT—$701.32; of which legacies, $250. 
Bridgeport, Black Rock, 44.84; Brookfield Center, 30; 
Coventry, 1st, 36.20; Durham, 5; East Woodstock, 12; \Guil- 


ford, Legacy of Mrs. N. C. Dudley, 50; 1st, to const. 


Mrs. W. E. Griswold an Hon. L. M., 50: Kent, rst, 
.18: Lebanon, Goshen, C. E., 5; New London, 2nd, 250; 
end, 2.57; Salisbury, South Norwalk, rst, 
9.26; Stafford Springs, 23.19; Westchester, 3.80; Winsted, 
egacy of J. C. Spring. 200. | 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas.: 
New Canaan, Jr. C. E., 5. 1 


NEW YORK—$77. 14. 

Angola, A. H. Ames, 5: Aquebogue, 8.75; Massena Cen- 
ter, Mrs. E. C. K. Sutton, 5; Mt. Sinai, 11.37: Newark 
Valley, 15.65; Oswego, S. S., 7; Walton, rst Ch. and S. S.. 
18.47; Warsaw, 5.90. 


NEW JERSEY—$1.215.28; of which legacy, $1,000. 

Camden, A. M. Wood, 5; East Orange, Swedish, 2.s0; 
Perth Amboy, Swedes. 7.78; South Orange, Estate o 
Mary E. Winslow, 1,000; Upper Montclair, Christian 
Union, 175; Westfield, 2s. q 


PENNSYLVANIA— $7. 


69. 
Centreville, 8.88; Leetonia, 1. H. White, 40; Pittsburg, 
Puritan, 3.75: Swedish, 5; Pittston, rst Welsh, 2.94; 


GEORGIA—$3.>s0. 
Columbus, 3.50. 


ALABAMA-— $1.93. | 
Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke: Leon, Libert. .50; Sulli- 
gent, 1.43. 
LOUISIANA—$s. 74. 
New Orleans, Vaiversity. 3-08; Roseland, 2.66. 


ARKANSAS—#1s. 
Rogers, 1st. 15. 


TEXAS—$r.50. 
Dallas, Grand Ave. Ladies’ Miss. and Aid Soc., 1.50. 


OKLAHOMA— $3.30. 


Seward, 3.39. 


TENNESSEE—$r10. 
Knoxville, Pilgrim, ro. 


OHIO—$621.32; of which legacy, $595. 28. 

Kent, 1st, 5.04; Kingsville, Mrs. cy C. Kellogg, 10; 
Oberlin, Mrs. L. G. B. Hills, ro: Painesville, Estate of 
Mary M. Stone, 595.28; Unionville, M. T. Hardy, r. 


Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis: Elkhart, 19; Andrews, 
Pledge Band, .30; Brightwood, 5.80. 


ILLINOIS—$100. 
Illinois, A Friend, roo. 


MISSOURI— $72. 
Kansas City, Rev. F. L. Johnston, 10; Ivanhoe Park, 
12; St. Louis, A Friend, 50. 


WISCONSIN—$:.75. 
Glenwood, Swedes, 1.75. 


IOWA—$27. 42. | 
Iowa H. uC Soc., by J. H. Merrill, 16.82; Clay, 8.60; In- 
dependence, Mrs. C. Smith, 2. : 


MINNESOTA—$183.94. 
~ Received by Rev. GR. Merrill: Minneapolis, Plymouth, 
75; New Paynesville, C. E., 5.50; Rochester, 35.94, S. S., 
5.50; Wadena, C. E., special, 5; total, 126.94; Fertile, 5; 
Marshall, 50; Tintah, 2. 


NEBRASKA—364.81. 
Avoca, 19; Sutton, 30.81; C. E., 1s. 


NORTH DAKATO—$o. 08. 
Deering, 1.65; Sanborn and Eckelson, 8.33. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$s2. 17. 

Ashton aud Athol, 7; Gettysburg, 2.50; Lake Preston, 2, 
Mound City, St. Peter’s. 6; Pitrodie, 16.67; Selby, 6; South 
Shore, 4.50; Valley Springs, 7.50. 
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6. 50; Montrose, Ch., 20.35; 


APPOINTMENTS 


COLORADO—$66. 10 


Received b Rev. ‘H. Sanderson: Buena Vista, Rev. and 
Mrs. R. F. Paxton, 5; Cimarron, 2.70; Colorado City, rst, 
-85; Englewood, Mayflower, 2.40: Loveland, German, 
S. S., 2.40% C. E., 1.15; Jr. 
E., 4; Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 10; Otis, 1; Windsor, Ger- 
man, g.65f 
WYOMING— $8. so. 

Douglas, 2. 


Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. J. W. Worrall, Treas.: 


Green River, 5; Lusk, 1.50; total, 6.50. 


MONTANA—$20. 
Helena, rst, 20. 


UTAH—$r0. 


Sandy, 


IDAHO—$s. 
Pocatello, C. E., 5. 


AND 221 
CALIFORNIA—$; I.5 
Los Angeles, Betienem, 38; Pomona, add’l, 
49-19. 
OREGON—$26. 


Received by “Rew. C. F. Clapp: Hood River, 8; Portland, 
Hassalo St., 5.21; total, 13.21; Hood River, 5; Hubbard, 


St, 2: Sherwood and Tualatin, 2.50: St. Helens, 4. 


WASHINGTON—$143.32. | 
Seattle, Plymouth, 143. 32: 


AUGUST RECEIPTS. 


Contributions $2,331.64 
$12,986.92 


AUXILIARY STATE. RECEIPTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, 1904. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 


Bevoir, 11.44; Blackstone, 10; S. S., 2: C. E., 2: Jr, C 
E., 1; Blandford, 2nd, 3.50; Boston, Norwegian, 10.24} 
Italian, 10; M. A. Brinmbecom Fund, income of, oa 
‘Brockton, So. Cam llo, 100; Buckland, 34.78; Cambrid 
ist, S. S.. 27.10; Hope, 11.50; Carver, rst. 25.82; Charle- 


‘smont, East, 20; Chesterfield, 1.61; Chicopee, rst, 17.50; 


‘Concord, Trinity, 19.363 10. 303 am, 1st, 
6.24. 1St, 87.40; Dorchester, 2nd, Band, 
10} Edgarton, 24.40: Friend, 1; Fitchburg, ik 18.68; 
‘Greenwich, Mrs. Whitcom, 2; Finns, 22.13; Granville, 
W.,8; Georgetown, Orth., Memorial, 9.46; Mrs. Har- 
vey, 5; Haverhill, West. 9-05; C. E., 6.02; Holden, 3; 
-Littelton, Orth., 10; S. S., Manchester, 13.20; Marble- 
head, 1St, 50; Marlboro, ‘ope, 3.15. Medford, West, 
16.60: Methuen, rst, 21.68; Middieboro.xst, 6.253 Monterey, 
45 Norwich, 1st, 8.21; Norwood, Ist, 184 29: No. Rochester, 
; Peabody, ond, 3.25. West, 6.53; Plymouth, Pilgrim, 
12. 87; Prescott, 2; Quincy, Houghs Neck, 15.04; Finn, 
4-55: Reed D. Fund, income of, 48; Rockport, rst, 22.25; 
Roxbury, Walnut Ave., 4.50; Scotland 10} Shrewsbury, 
16; Springfield, West, 47.50; Sunderland, ror.69; Sunder- 


“land, ewksbury, 23.04; Tolland, ro. 10; W. Boylston, 
12.92; W. Stockbridge, Village, 15; Center, 5: Whitins- 
“a E. C. A. D. Band, 16.35; Whitcomb Fund, income 
of, 12. | 
Designated for Italian 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, 1904. 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


a, personal, 2;Columbus, rst, 
150; Plytnouth, S .403 Lenox, 410;Martin’s Ferry, 10. 38; 
“Newton Falls, 26. ainesville, Union, 3: Slope, S 
5.10; Steubenville, 13.02;. Unionville, 13.41; total, 234. 80. 

From Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treasurer of the Ohio Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union: Andover, W. M. S., 7; Bur- 
‘ton, W. M. S., 5; Cincinnati, Vine St., W. M. S. — 
Fredericksburg, W. M. S., 4; Gustavus, c E.. 1; Lafay- 
-ette, W. M. S., 2.80; Lindenville, W. M.S., 3. 65; Lorain, 
68: Medina, W. M. S., 13: Olmstead, and, W. 
S.,. 2; rst. C. E., 10; Toledo, Washington 


St., W. M. U., 6.37; Unionville, W. M.S., 3.50; Wauseon, 
W. lA. 8.403 Zanesville, ist, W. M. S., 15; total, $93.40. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
: Receipts in August, 1904. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. - 


Black Rock, 14.95; Columbia, 16.16; for-C. 
H. M. S., 16.16; Coventry, 2nd, 37.27; Eastford, 23-90} 
East Hampton, 17.52: East Norwalk, Reodish. 3-50; Essex, 
1St, 29.34; Greenfield, 27; Kent, 2.87; Litchfield, rst, C. E., 
special, ; Middletown, rst, 16.64; New Canaan, 16.60; 
New London, rst, 14.88; 2nd, 250; Norwalk, special, 2, 
Old Saybrook, 4.50: for C. H. M. S., 4.50; Plymouth, 8.50; 
Poquonock, 5.22; Rockville, 101.61; Salem, 34.13; Shelton, 
8.65; Southington, 8.15; Waterbury, 2nd. 20; Willington, 5; 
Windham, 26.52; Win sor, 1st. 24.25; Woodstock, rst, 17. 

W. C. H. Mw. U. > Conn., Mrs. Geo. Follett, Sec.: 


Stonington Aux., : Bequest of Mary E. Humphrey, 


late of Hartford, ‘deceaded: 500. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in August, 1904. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, —— Greenville. 


of which 1o. 75 isa ‘thank add’l, 27. 35; 
Harbor, W. M. U., 5; Calumet, L. M. ys 10; Grand 
Lodge, W. H. M.S., 2.10; Grand end, W. M. S.; 
5.50; Greenville, W. H. M. S., 1.35: Hudson, W. M. S., 

Interest, 12.50; Litchfield, L. M> S., 7; Old Mission, W. 
ML. S.,.4.50; Orion, Ch. fing Soc. , 15; St. Joseph, L. M. U., 
10; Somerset, W. H. M. S., in W. H. 


and F. M. S., 3; w. 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, 1904 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 
Coral, 2.94; Detroit, rst, 100; Woodward Ave., 2s: 
Freeport, 8.42; Fremont, t2.05; Ironton, 2; Merrill, s; . 
chillinda Resort, 14; Saginaw, Genesee St., 5; Sandstone, 


5; C._E., 8; Wacousta, 1. 
W. H. M. U., by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., rso. 


WOMAN'S STATE HOME MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS | 


OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
-organized August 1804; and Home Mi sionary Union, 
organized June. 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims. 5 Blake St., 
‘Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. Mc arland, 196 


N. Main St., Concord. 


2, MINNESOTA, Woman’ s Home Misstonary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President. Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. oth St.. St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Truesdell, IgI0 Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Norton, North- 
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3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union,organized 
March. 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birmingham. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, While 
the W. H. M. appears in the above list as a State 
body for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, it has 
certain auxiliaries elsewhere. Woman's Home 
Missionary Association, organized February. 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Sherman, 607 
Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, or- 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
wis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St., Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
> do ri May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
65 Frederick Ave.. Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
Gaines. 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized October. 1881. President. Mrs. R. B. Guild, 

ern; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 15th 
St.. Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, 1112 W. 13th 
St., Topeka. 

8, OHIO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 

anized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small, 

pringfield; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 
2116 Warren Stx Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Howard F. Doane. 252 West rogth St., New York 
City; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., 
Brooklyn. | 

10, SCONSIN, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie. Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, Beloit. 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized November; 1883. President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized July. 1884. President, Mrs. F. Eggert, Ho- 
art-Curtis, Portland; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. D. D. Clark, 
78 Fifth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, 

orest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Union, organized gu 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. C 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary,- Mrs. 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Womans Home Misstonar 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. T. 
J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secretary, Mrs. Carl Ander- 
son, Elk Point: Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman's Congregational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. T. C. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 188s. 
3707 Westminster Place, St. Louis; Secretary, 

, ot. Louis. Treasurer, Mrs. A. D. Ryder, 2524 
Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. Sydney strong, 
234 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary S. Booth, 34 S. Wood St., Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
aaecd June, 1886. President, Mrs. S. L. Taggart; 

retary, Mrs Clarence Hubbard, Grove Terrace; 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Beach. | | | 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St.. Oakland; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. 


20, NEBRASKA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Rev. Laura H. — 


Wild, 1306 Butler Ave.. Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall. 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 


President, Mrs. C. H. Patton, — Treasurer, Mrs. 


MISSIONARY 


21, FLORIDA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or - 

anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale, 
Jacksonville Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson,. 

aytona; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Butler, Ormond. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May. 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, r2rz 
Broadway. Indianoplis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson. Mentone; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katharine Barfies. Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized June. 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
159 Pine St.. Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 
son. Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October. 1888. President, Mrs. Addison 
Blanchard, 3023 Downing Ave., Denver; Secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert W. Lathe, Manitou; Treasurer, Miss [. 
M. Strong. 2333 Franklin St., Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October, 1888; reorganized December, 1892. 
President, Mrs. J. A. Riner. Cheyenne; Secretary, Mrs. 

. L. Whipple, Cheyenne; Treasurer, Miss Edith 
McCrum. 423 E. 17th St., Cheyenne. | 

27, GEORGIA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October. 1898. 


President, Mrs. H. H. Proctor. Atlanta; Secretary, Miss 


Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. John- 
son, Rutland. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman’s Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized April, 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 
cock, 2436 Canal St.. New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. DeMond, 2228S. Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore. 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. E. Smith. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C, Napier. Nashville. : 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. E. W. Strat- 
ton, Candor; Secretary, Mrs. D. W. Newkirk, Greens- 
boro; Treasurer, Miss M. E. Newton, Lincoln 
Academy, King’s Mountain. 

32, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
anized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
ey. DaHNas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. . 

33, MONTANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May. 1890. President, Mrs. V. F. Clark, 
Livingston; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Bell, 
611 Spruce St., St. Helena. | : 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized June. 1890. President, Mrs. C. F. Yennie, 
Wilcox; Secretary, Mrs. C. W. Waid, Ridgway; 
Treasurer, Mrs. D. Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman's Unton, or 

anized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia. 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman's Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March. 1&9r. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still. Westfield; 
G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. W man's 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, 
Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer for 
Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

38, INDIAN TERRITORY, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized April, 1892. President, ; Secretary, 
Mrs. Fayette Hurd, Vinita; Treasurer, Mrs. R. M. 
Swain, Vinita 

39, NEVADA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
October, 1892. President, Mrs. L. J. Flint. Reno; 
Secretary, Miss Margaret.N. Magill, Reno; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Clow, Reno ~~ 

40, NEW MEXICO, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
anized November,1892. President;,Mrs.CoraW. Sloan, 
allup; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Winston, Albuquerque; 

Treasurer, Miss Louise S. Winston, Albuquerque. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 

anized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 

retary, Mrs. C. E. Mason. Mountain Home; - 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. 
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